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NEW YORK.—THE INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCH AT CREEDMOOR—THE FIRST DAY’S 


8. Taking ii In. 4 ‘Old Reliability.” 5. Marking 


the Scores. 6. Close of the Day. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC TICKET. 


T would be both ungracious and wrong | 
to accuse the Democrats of a mistake | 
in nominating Mr. Seymour at Sara- | 

toga, unless it can be a mistake to mean | 
well and do well. Everybody conceded | 
that ex-Governor Seymcur was the best | 
man in the party for the office; he was 
the man of all others whom the Republi- | 
eans most dreaded at the head of the De- 
mocratic ticket, and he was the man of all | 
others that the Democracy of New York 
wanted to see there. His nomination, 
therefore, under the belief that he would 
accept the leadership of his party, could 
not be called a mistake, but an evidence 
of the good intent of his party. It was an | 
accident which did no harm; but, 








on the | 
contrary, it should, and undoubtedly will, | 
be productive of much good, since it 
showed in the most conclusive manner how 
sound the party is, and how anxious and! 
desirous it is to put none but good men in 
nomination. 

The second Democratic nomination at 
Saratoga is a natural sequence to the first. 
The Hon. Lucius Robinson is not so emi- 
nent a member of his party as Horatio 
Seymour, but he is as well known within 
the limits of his native State, and he has 
the remarkable advantage of having been 
honored and trusted in one of the highest 
offices of the State by both the Democratic 
and Republican Parties. He is a man of 
approved ability and probity, and besides 
having served both parties in the office of 
Comptroller, he enjoyed the unique dis- 
tinction of being elected by both parties at 
the same time. His political history is 
peculiar. Like many other conscientious 


serted it when, under the leadership of 
Senator Douglas, of Illinois, it repealed 
the Missouri Compromise, and went over 
to the newly organized Republican Party, 
for there was nowhere else for him to go. 
He continued to act with the Republicans 
until the end of the war, and then, when 
his old party was in an apparently hopeless 
minority, he returned to his old political 
companions, and abandoned his new asso- 
ciates when they were at the height of 
their power, and a brilliant official career 
was open to him if he had chosen to re- | 
main among them. Whatever else might 
be said against him, no one could accuse | 
him of self-seeking in returning to the 
political fold which he believed to be his 
proper place. It was a most honorable 
and creditable movement, and he has con- 
tinued to retain the confidence and esteem 
of the party with which he has ceased to | 
co-operate. The only misfortune about the 
nomination of Mr. Seymour was, that it 
caused a delay of a fortnight in the organ- 
ization of the campaign, but that is a very 
small matter. There is time enough for 
thorough work, and the zeal created by the 
new nomination, and the feeling that there 
is a necessity for making up for lost time, 
will more than compensate for the few 
days that have been lost. 

The effect of the prompt nomination of 
Mr. Robinson at Saratoga, the spirit of 
hearty unanimity displayed there, and the 
character of the candidate, are all well cal- 
culated to produee a favorable influence 
outside of the State. The nomination of 
Charles Francis Adams in Massachusetts 
was made, no doubt, as an assurance to the 
rest of the country that the Democratic 
Party means what it says when it proclaims 
itself in favor of Reform. And what better 
evidence could it afford of its sincerity 
and earnestness than the character of the 
men it has taken for its leaders? They 











are the same men whom the Republicans 
have trusted and delighted to honor from 
the formation of the Republican Party, but 
who have left it only because they have 





' and had stifled the liberty-loving throbs of 
| their warm hearts lest they should be up- 


| for, is the good of the country, the purity 


| been convinced that the aa of its useful- 
ness had passed, and that Reform could be 
accomplished only by a complete change of 
the administration. If the Democrats are 
well satisfied to have such men as these for 
their leaders there ought not to be any fac- 
tious opposition to them on the part of the 
Republicans. 

Governor Tilden, it must be confessed, 
has always been a Democrat; his whole 
political career has been devoted to the 
Democratic Party, because he believed that 
the best interests of the country could be 
served only within its organization. While 
remaining true to his convictions he has 
never hesitated to sustain the Government, 
let it be in whose hands it might, when the 
exigencies of the occasion required him to 
ignore or disregard his political affiliations. 
His leanings were always to the side of 
liberty, as was clearly shown when he 
; acted with the ‘‘ Barnburner”’ Party under 
| the leadership of Martin Van Buren. It is 
|not to be wondered at that a man like 
Charles Francis Adams should feel himself 
constrained to abandon his old Republican 
|associates and give his support to the 
| Demoecratie candidate, when heremembered 
| who that candidate was, and what his 














| course had been. 
The associate of Mr. Robinson on the 
| Democratic ticket, though a very much 
younger man than himself, is of precisely 
| the same character and has gone through a 
| Similar political course. He was at first a 
| Democrat, then a Republican, and then 
| going back to his old associates when he 
found that the festering corruptions of a 
party too long in power rendered Reform 
impossible. Men of this class, who re- 
fuse to be bound by the usages of the 
| party with which they may have found it 
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' minded folk who, inoutng aside the brush 
and the palette, are only able to confront 
modern society with the mirror and the 
photographic camera. But we cannot 
agree with these despondent critics. Gene- 
rally speaking, no novel can be read by 
any number of people which does not re- 
present the times in which they live; and 
those works of fiction which have outlived 
the circumstances which gave them birth 
are those which, like the plays of Shake- 
speare or Racine, are made kin to the whole 
world by one or many touches of nature. 
It is really a ‘‘significant fact” that 
‘*Clarissa Harlowe’’ must needs be sum- 
marized and condensed for the benefit of 
contemporary readers. There is no use 
in disguising the tiresomeness of Sir 
Thomas More’s ‘‘ Utopia,” despite its pro- 
phetic morality, or of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
‘‘ Arcadia,” notwithstanding its poetic 
beauty; and even the salacity of the 
sprightly Mrs. Behn has not preserved her 
romantic novels on any shelves save those 
of the antiquarian. And yet Sidney and 
More were the glory of English fiction in 
the seventeenth century, and Mrs. Behn 
was a power in politics as well as in litera- 
ture. Our fiction was really born with De 
Foe, in the ensuing century; and yet his 
‘*Moll Flanders,” and ‘‘Roxana,” and 
‘*Captain Jack’ are remembered in con- 
sequence of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” to which 
they are really superior in many points of 
art. Miss Burney, with her pensive and 
luckless ‘‘ Evelina,” the plebeian Richard- 
son, with his aristocratic and epistolary 
heroines, the matter-of-fact Johnson, with 
his anglicized Prince of Abyssinia, the 
honest Mackenzie, with his ‘‘Man of Feel- 
ing ’—these are better known in the eyclo- 
pedias than in the circulating libraries. 





in accordance with their convictions to act, | 
are, in truth, the safeguards of the country. 
They are of the same character as the 
authors of the Revolution, the sturdy | 
patriots who cared nothing for traditions, 
which can be binding only on timid natures 
who think that courtesy is of greater weight 
than conscience. What would have become | 
of us if old John Adams, Ben Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, and the rest of them, 
had been afraid of being called traitors, 


braided by their king-fearing companions 
for deserting their old associates? It is 
the highest duty of a man to be faithful to 
his convictions, and if they demand that 
he shall part from his political friends and 
associates, when he can do it without be- 
traying a trust, he would dishonor his 
manhood if he failed to go. 

In this free country of ours every man 
must be free to act according to his con- 
victions, and it will bea bad day for Dem- | 





| ocratic institutions when statesmen lack | 


the courage to sever their political connec- | 
tions and take sides with the party which | 
may be most in accordance with their | 

judgment. The present time appears to | 

be specially favorable to party changes; | 
we hear of great numbers of prominent | 
men who have hitherto acted with the Re- | 
publicans, who now feel themselves im- 
pelled to seek companionship among the | 
Democrats, and we hear of a few who find | 
it convenient to abandon the Democratic | 

ranks and take sides with the Republicans; | 
the advantage appears to lie with the Dem- 
ocrats; but, let the case be as it may, we 
have no right to question the honest mo- 
tives of those who make the change. It is 
Ww orth noticing, however, that the most con- 
spicuous of these changes happen to be 
among the most distinguished members of | 
the Republican Party, men of honorable 
lives, and who cannot be suspected or ac- 
cused of mercenary motives. They are not 
restless, self-seeking political adventurers, 
but men whose whole lives have gained 
them the confidence and honorable distine- 
tion of their political associates. All that 
these men seek for, or have ever labored 


of the Government, and the maintenance 
of the national honor in the eyes of the 
world. To these men the nominations in 
Saratoga, as well as at St. Louis, are alto- 
gether acceptable and satisfactory, and if 
they are sufficient to lure men from the Re- 
publican ranks they ought to be, as they 
are, every way acceptable to Democrats 
who have never left their party. 








GROWTH OF ENGLISH FICTION. 


| i seems to many a debatable question 
whether English fiction has grown at 
all. There are still left various scholarly 
men and intelligent women to whom Miss 
Braddon and Charles Reade are thoroughly 
intolerable, and to whom Fielding and 
Smollett afford a genuine pleasure which 
Seott and Thackeray are powerless to 
bestow. Add to these the number of 
younger readers who become _ laudatores 
temporis acti by sheer force of example, and 
there is a very respectable and competent 
body of readers who are half ready to 
assert that the novel, pure and simple, has 
had its day in our language, and that its 


|an inappropriate one. 


-duliness. 





masters have given place toa set of feebler- 


But the novel was to the eighteenth cen- 
tury what the drama was to the seven- 
teenth and the epic to the Homeric days; 
and the literary galaxy in which shine 
|the names of Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, 
and Swift represented the best literary 


activity of British genius at that time. 


Sterne pleased by his wit, Smollett 
by his vivacity, and Swift by his des- 
perate and solemn earnestness, despite 
his merry mask; but Fielding, as the 
novelist pure and simple, is never likely 
to lose his perennial place of honor, not 
only among English writers but among 
foreigners as well, led by the immortal 
Balzac. The ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” only 
misses, with its delightful mixture of 
humor and sentiment, similar honors to 
those posterity assigns to ‘‘Tom Jones” 
and ‘‘ Joseph Andrews.” 

These great works gave place to a 
wretched lot of silly stories, in which 
sentimentalism turned sour from very 
excess of sweetness. The cavalier’s trum- 
pet of Sir Walter Scott first fairly dissipated 
this unwholesome mist from the field of 
| letters. But not even Scott, whose mar- 
|velous enchantment chained the best 
intellects of two countries, could have 
foreseen the spread of fiction which was to 
follow his time. A living historian of 
English literature, in one of those silly and 
“arbitrary divisions to which his guild is 
| prone, has styled the time from 1830 to 
‘the present day the ‘‘ period of prose ro- 
mance,” and the term, as it happens, is not 
Jane Porter, Mrs. 
Opie, Jane Austin and even Mrs. Radcliffe, 
as well as the ‘‘Great Unknown,” had their 
share in paving the way. The new régime 
was, in a word,natural rather than artificial ; 
and the meanest of fiction-mongers took 
Fielding in preference to Richardson for 
his model, and pitched aside the machinery 
and personnel of the Laura Matilda school. 
G. P. R. James was romantic, in a sense, 
but at the worst he echoed Scott; Bulwer 
was both romantic and sentimental, but 
not at all in the old sense; Miss Edge- 
worth, who would have beaten the whole 
of the sentimentalists had she lived among 
them, contented herself with being severely 
moral. Dickens fairly revolutionized 
popular fiction, through which he in- 
fused a new and distinctly original ele- 
ment, in that he satirized without Swift’s 
bitterness, laughed without Smollett’s 
grossness, and wept without Richardson’s 
Thackeray, who, perhaps, more 
than any modern author inherits Fielding’s 
mantle of greatness, proved that the mo- 
dern novel need not be devoid of the old 
art in order to captivate by vividness and 
timeliness (contemporaneity, long as the 
word is, better expresses what we mean). 
Then, too, George Eliot portrays the soul 
as the novelists of the elder days did the 
body, and paints character as easily as 
they described a hero’s boots, or a hero- 
ine’s stomacher and ruff. We are in very 
truth, despite the thinness of some of our 
writers, the enjoyers of almost unprece- 
dented literary wealth, and the very num- 
ber of our authors belittles their fame. 
Washington Irving once said that he was 
read because he was an American with 
a quill in his hand and not on his 
head. The remark was too modest to 
be true of that great genius, but it 
assuredly is true of some other of our 
-earlier authors. Similarly, it is harder for 
a novelist of merit to win celebrity amid 


fame than it was when the aspirants were 


few. Thus Disraeli, great as he is, could , 


hardly climb to the top as readily now as 
when he started. 

Without detracting in the slightest de- 
gree, therefore, from the laurels of the 
novelists of the elder day, we are dising 


a thousand contemporary candidates for™ 
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SQ 
clined to admit the degeneracy of current: > 
~ 


literature in its most popular depart~— 
ment. If we name over our latest Eng- 
lish novelists of the second rank—Trollope, « 
Marryat, Lever, Lover, Warren, Gerald 
Griffin, the Bronté sisters, Wilkie C 

the Kingsleys, Macdonald, 
Hughes, Miss Thackeray, Thomas Hardy, 
Mrs. Alexander — and call to mind the 
admirable qualities which, in one way or 
another, each represents, we need not be 
ashamed of the present in fictitious litera- 
ture, or despair of the future. Here in 
America the conditions are so different from 
what they are in England, despite the one- 
ness of race and language, that we need not 
consider them by themselves, but, of course, 
with a fiction wholly of the present century, 
we cannot prate of the superiority of the 
past. And as for that fascinating myth, 
the-‘‘ great American novel,” it is enough to 
ask, is there any one great English, os 
French, or German novel? 





THE LOAN EXHIBITION, 


F the measure of civilization is the honor 
paid to art, and if the character and. 
rank of a nation may thereby be deter-: 
mined, it is encouraging that the Centen- 
nial Year of our Republic counts among 
its memorable displays the superb picture- 
collection with which New York City is 
now crowning its manifold attractions as 
a metropolis. 

Only foreign flippaney or native ignor- 
anee will deny the assertion that art has 
never been utterly without honor in Ame- 
rica. Even in 1667 there were limners 
at Boston whom Cotton Mather deemed 
worthy of mention in his ‘‘ Magnalia.” 
Bishop Berkeley imported to the colony of 
Rhode Island the portrait-painter Smybert, 
whose pencil transferred to canvas the 
features of many magnates in Church and 
State, and a few of the belles of that 
period, and whose copy of a Cardinal by 
Vandyke gave Allston, when a Harvard 
student, his first ideas in colors. Benjamin 
West, the future President of the Royal 
Academy in London, was born in 1738, 
about ten miles from Philadelphia, and 
took his first lessons in colors from In- 
dians who visited his father’s house. 
Native-born and European artists depicted 
or molded the forms of our Revolutionary 
heroes and stutesmen. So long ago as 
1830 the accomplished American orator’ 
and writer, Mr. Alexander H. Everett, 
could say without boastfulness, that few 
countries had in fact done more within the 
last half-century in the way of painting 
than this. ‘‘We know of none,” declared 
Mr. Everett, ‘‘that can produce a more 
respectable list of painters who have 
flourished within that period than is com- 
posed by the names of West, Copley, Trum- 
bull, Allston, Newton, Leslie, Stuart and 
Sully, to which might be added those of 
many other younger aspirants of undoubted 
merit.” Several of these distinguished 
artists have been and still are the principal 
ornaments of the British school, which, 
for the time in question, belongs as much 
to the United States as to the Mother- 
Country. England, indeed, then had but 
three names of equal pretensions and of 
native orgin to add to the above list—those 
of Reynolds, Wilkie and Lawrence. Not 
only were many works of the British- 
American school preserved with care in 
public institutions and private families 
throughout the United States, but many 
also belonging to the Italian, French and 
Dutch schools found their way to this 
country during the French Revolution, and, 
later still, after the downfall of Napoleon’s 
empire, and after the historical dates of 
1830, 1848, 1852 and 1871. The number 
and value of paintings which have thus 
been brought here may be inferred from 
the fact that a single picture from the 
French Gallery, which was sold in this 
city by Leeds & Co., twenty-eight years 
ago, for six dollars and a half, was dis- 
covered in New Orleans to be a Correggio, 
was bought for three thousand dollars and 
taken to England, where it was purchased 
by a nobleman for two thousand guineas; 
and that a European amateur hunted up in 
the United States a few years ago thirty 
thousand dollars worth of old pictures 
which he reAransported across the Atlantic. 
Moreover,/ the statistics of the picture- 
trade in New York city alone, from the day 
of that eccentric dealer in dubious ‘‘ ancient 
masters,’’ Old Paff, whose shop was where 
the Astor House now stands, to the present 
immense importations and sales of works 
of foreign contemporary artists by Messrs. 
Knoedler and Schaus and their competitors 
—indicate a surprising growth of artistic 
knowledge, taste and sympathy on the 
part of our wealthy picture-buyers, who 





be it noted in passing, have liberaily 
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recognized American as well as European 
talent. 

It was long ago suggested by a public- 
spirited American that while paintings are 
kept in the houses of their owners they are 


seen by a very limited number of persons; | 
and it is much to be desired, as well for | 


the improvement of the public taste as for 
the mere gratification of the curious, that 
they should be displayed from time to time 
in a place where they can be freely ex- 
amined at leisure by the whole community. 
The advantage and satisfaction which the 
publie would derive from such an exhibi- 
tion would surely afford an ample compen- 
sation to the liberal proprietors for any 
trifling sacrifice of their own convenience 
that might be required by such on arrange- 
ment. Acting in the spirit of this sugges- 
tion, the Executive Committee of the New 
York Loan Exhibition made to picture- 


owners in the city an appeal which elicited | 


an immediate and generous response from 
sixty-two of those fortunate individuals. 
Mr. August Belmont, whose rich collection 


wis already well-known to the public, hav- | 


ing often previously been thrown open for 


patriotie and charitable purposes, placed his | 
private gallery at the disposition of the Ex- | 


ecutive Committee on the 19th of June. 
The galleries of the National Academy of 
Design, corner of Twenty-third Street and 
Fourth Avenue, and those of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, West Fourteenth Street, were 
opened on the 23d of June, the former with 
three hundred and ninety-eight works, by 
two hundred and twenty-three artists, and 


the latter with one hundred and eighty | 


works, by one hundred and twenty-seven 
artists. The Loan Exhibition has never been 
surpassed by any previous exhibition of art 
on this continent. It comprises charac- 


teristic and celebrated works by famous ' 


modern artists of Europe and America. 
Distinguished painters from Paris, London, 
Berlin, Dusseldorff, Antwerp, Brussels, Mu- 
nich, Madrid, Rome and St. Petersburg, as 
well as New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
are among these representatives of the liv- 
ing art of to-day. But detailed notices in the 
daily papers render minute specifications 
superfluous. 
in view of disappointing defects in the Fine 
Arts Department of the Philadelphia Inter- 
national Exhibition, that the New York 
Loan Exhibition is an opportune and un- 
paralleled attraction for our Centennial 
visitors. Up to the 15th of September 
more than fifty thousand paying visitors 
had been admitted to it, and the number is 
daily increasing. The exhibition at the 
Academy and at the Museum will be open 


both day and evening after the 20th of | 
September, and will probably not be closed | 
The proceeds | 


before the lst af November. 
of the Loan Exhibition will be devoted to 
the benefit of the National Academy of 
Design and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, which the Executive Committee pro- 
perly designate as two of our most useful 
and deserving institutions, 





THE SEASON OF SHOWS. 


Wits the advent of Autumn the agri- 

culturist asserts himself. The golden 
grain has been gathered from the hill- 
side; the sweet-smelling hay and clover 
surge up to the eaves of the barn; great 
yellow pumpkins smile between the shocks 
of corn; mountains of apples wait the em- 
brace of the vider-mill, and the farmer sits 
beside the early wood-fire and laboriously 
but gleefully counts up his gains. When 
the balance has been computed, he is ready 
for his annual tour of enjoyment. Arrayed 
in his best store-suit, he is seen at the 
State Fair, and makes himself conspicu- 
ously heard in the committee-room of his 
County Fair. To him the prizes that are 
offered for stock and produce have a genu- 
ine and tangible ring. He rejoices in the 
emulation that permits him to bring out 
the excellencies of his favorite pig or exalt 
the horn of the cow whose merits he has 
been boasting for many a month. It is an 
innocent and healthful enjoyment. Far 
better that he should seek his particular 


dissipation among strings of prize-onions | 


and groups of stabled oxen than amid the 
strange sights and sounds of city life. 

The agricultural fair is a peculiarly 
American institution. It had its origin in 
the isolated condition of the early settlers, 
Time was precious to the men who hewed 
the colonies a place in the wilderness, and 
journeying any distance was too formida- 
ble a job to be undertaken without months 
of preparation. Yet strong ties bound to- 
gether the men who had crossed the ocean 
for the sake of liberty of belief and action, 
and it was impossible but that they should 
meet at times. Hence 
gathering—usually held for a week—when 
the people of a large district assenrbled to 
compare their products. A friendly emu- 


native industry. The little girl, whose 
fingers had fashioned a ‘‘sampler”’ by the 
tedious work of long Winter nights, was 


Suffice it to say, especially | 


came the annual | 


: aan | discovered a Sioux village. 
lation sprang up, and competition was en- ; 


couraged, with the idea of thus advancing | made a vigorous attack. Owing, however, to his | 


and ten was welcomed to a contest with 
his neighbors of stouter frame but less ex- | 
perience. Out of this friendly rivalry grew | 
up the more settled organization of the agri- | 
| cultural fair, with its trials of speed in 
horses, its competition in machinery, and its 
endless subdivisions of articles of use and 
profit. In large towns something of the 
| homely interest that attached to the fairs of 
a generation ago has been lost, but there is 
yet a great deal of the old spirit left in 
sparsely settled regions. There the girls 
| still squeeze the products of the dairy that 
they may make themselves brave in ribbons | 
when the expected young charioteer calls | 
and offers himself as an escort for the 
annual festival, and the boys save every | 
penny, like so many misers, that they may | 
have at least one day in which the expense | 
of enjoyment shall not lacerate their bosoms 
and pockets. There are the folk who look | 
upon these Autumn days as the happiest of | 
|the year. As the jaded pleasure-seeker of 
| the city looks upon their innocent enjoy- | 
| ment, he has good reasons to sigh and wish | 
he were once more where such simple joys 
| can add zest to life. 

In the season of shows, however, it is 
not agriculture alone which comes to the | 
front. He who visits the rural fair will } 
find other attractions swarming outside the ! 
grounds. Here is the fat woman, repre- 
sented even larger than life on the canvas | 
that flaps in the wind before her tent, and 
glowingly depicted in the costume in which 
she was presented to the crowned heads of | 
Europe—perhaps of Asia also. Yonder is | 
the learned pig who can do sums in simple 
, arithmetic, though like many a rustic | 
school-boy he has prudently paused at 
vulgar fractions. Other lesser attractions | 
are overshadowed by the circus and mena- | 
gerie, which always happens to turn up just | 
after the fair has opened, and which with | 
| each successive season makes larger prom- | 
ises than ever, though it may not always | 
fulfill them. Circus is the ‘‘open sesame’”’ to 
a country boy’s heart. Ministers may frown | 
upon it and parents may set themselves up 
|in opposition, but the infatuated youth 
will penetrate the mysteries of the show | 
even if he has to crawl under the canvas 
through stress of impecuniosity. Who can 
blame him? Whose young blood has not |! 
danced with excitement at the wild career- 
ing of horses and their bespangled riders in | 
the ring, or what boy of tender years has 
not laughed himself hoarse at the stale 
jokes of the clown ? If the wretched victim 
of ennui would go within these cotton walls 
and close his eyes to the sights, the laughter | 
| that he hears might be medicine for his 
woes. At any rate he would not feel like 
placing any restrictions upon those who can 
enjoy such sights and sounds. Life is 
too slow and serious for abbreviating its 
| pleasures. 





| 


| from time to time have proposed to abolish 

| the agricultural fair. They say that it has 
_ had its day—that it has survived its useful- | 
| ness—that in these days of steam even the | 
|farmer travels frequently to the city, and | 
' thus is enabled to see all that is necessary | 
ito his business. Of course these objectors | 
| have no prize-hogs in whose pounds avoir- | 
| dupois they may glory, no squash of mam- | 
moth proportions raised on their own lux- | 
uriant acres, no tubs of golden home-made | 
butter fit to set before a king. They rea- | 
son with the cool calculation of theorists, | 
and it is safe to say that they have not | 
attended a county fair for a score of | 
years, if ever. On the other hand, itis suf- 
ficient to object that the fair shall not be 
abolished so long as one rustic youth can 
get a day of innocent enjoyment there. 
The friendly spirit of emulation has done | 
| a vast deal of good in the past, and can do 
no harm in the future. The gathering of | 
neighbors promotes friendliness. Even the | 
ridiculous side-show may ward off a fit of 
the blues or cure incipient dyspepsia. Let 
us hope that the day is distant when the 
Autumn shall fail to usher in the agricul- 
tural fair. For our fathers’ sake and its 
own it is an institution that deserves to be 
cherished. 


GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 16, 1876, 


Monday...... 11014 @ 110 Thursday....110 @ 110% 

Tuesday ......1097, @ 1093g | Friday......110 @ | 

Wednesday ...109%4 @ 110 Saturday....110'¢ @ 
] 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
THE Sioux Surprisep.—The only success which 


| has graced the campaign against the Sioux was 
| achieved on September 9th, and, although far from | 
being so satisfactory as a decisive victory would | 
have been, it bids fair to have weight towards the | 


eventual subjugation of that wily tribe. On the 7th 
inst. General Nelson A. Miles, with 150 cavalry, was 
dispatched by General Crook to procure supplies, 


On the following evening Frank Gruard, the scout, | 


xeneral Miles concealed | 
his troops, and ,before daylight the next morning | 


small force, he only succeeded in securing the 
lodges and property therein, and about one hundred 
and forty ponies. There was an immense quantity | 


encouraged to compete with her school- | of dried meat, berries, ete., all that Crook’s whole | 
mates, and the old farmer of three-score | pack-train could carry and sufficient to postpone 


sears | 

There are some ultra utilitarians who | 
| 

| 

| 


anderen - 


the proposed purchase of supplies. There were 
wagon-loads of robes and savages’ spoil of all kinds. 
The guilon of the Seventh Cavalry which Custer 
used in the Little Horn massacre, and various little 
articies of weaiing apparel, were also captured on 
that occasion; a quantity of corn store! at the 
mouth of Powder River as late as August 5th, where 
Terry was fired on, were among the spoils. The 
whole march and showing since Terry and Crook 
met goes to confirm the soundness of the latter’s 
views of the enemy’s probable destination and 
whereabouts since leaving their camp on the Little 
Horn. Lieutenant Von Leutwitz was seriously 


| wounded in the knee in the skirmish, and his leg 


was amputated the next day. One enlisted man 
was killed and four others wounded, and in dislodg- 
ing a party of warriors and woxen and children 
from a lodgment in a ravine, three more were shot, 
two of whomdied. General Crook’s column arrived 


at the scene of the fight on the 9th, and on that | 


afternoon and the following day several attacks 
were made by the Sioux, who, after losing a num- 
ber of braves, killed and captured, finally dis- 
appeared. . 


Tweep's Capture.—General Cushing, United | 


States Minister to Spain, has been interviewed at 


his home in Newburyport, Mass., where he is | 


spending a few days, concerning the reported 
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sion to put breech to shoulder. Of the other great 
explorers whom we have mentioned, Burton, is the 
only one who has ever shed blood, and even he 
never did so but under extreme difficulty and 
danger. Why Mr. Stanley should find it necessary 
to take life in this reckless manner remains to be 
explained. It may be that the battles on Victoria 
| Nyanza are, like the terrific conflict at Hanley, 
mainly intended to be read. It may possibly be 
| that they are true. If so, all that can be said is, 
that the conduct of Mr. Stanley calls for the imme- 
diate interference of the Government. The Daily 
Telegraph is vastly sympathetic over the evils of 
the slave trade, but few slavers take as many lives 
in a year as Mr. Stanley seems to take in a morn- 
jing. More than this, his atrocities (if we are to 
assume his letters to be genuine) will simply have 
the effect of rendering Africa absolutely impassable 
| in future for European explorers. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Domestic. 


| Tuurspay, September 21st, will be “ New 
| York Day ” at the Centennial. 


Five-twenty bonds of 1868 to the amount of 
$10,000,000 were called in for redemption. 


arrest of Tweed, and declares that the person | 


arrested is undoubtedly the Boss, and that there | 


will be no legal hindrance whatever to his return 


as an act of international courtesy, or “ comity.” | 


There will, of course, have to be some regular 


| forms gone through with, which will involve a trifle 


of delay, but that the fugitive will be brought here 
there is not the slightest doubt. It would have 
been but childish play to have arrested him unless 


arrangements for bringing him here had been fully | 


and definitely made. In reply to a question as to 
whether either party could use his ree very for 
political capital, Mr. Cushing intimated that his 


return would help Governor Tilden’s cause if he | 
displayed an earnest effort to biing the fugitive to 


punishment, The election is so near at hand, how- 
ever, that it is not likely to be much affected either 
way. Mr. Cushing says it was known before he 
left Spain that Tweed was on his way there, and 
that it was all arranged that he should be captured 


immediately on his arrival at Vigo, and surrendered | 
The story of | 
| the cartoons, which so muddled the Madrid tele- 

Mr. Cushing | 


to the United States Government. 


graphers is, it seems, a true one. 
says: ‘Tle arrest was probably facilitated by the 
numerous cartoons of the Boss which were pub- 
lished in the American illustrated papers. Some 
time ago, when I heard that he was likely to come 
to Spain, I got hold of all such pictures that I could, 
and left them with the Spanish authorities when | 
came away. That they were of great assistance in 
making him out I have no doubt, and I presume the 
New York public will feel grateful to illustrated 


| journalism for what it has done in the interest of 


justice.” 


Tne Turkish War.—tThe latest news from the 


Turkish seat of war indicates the probability of an | 
armistice at the demand of the European Powers. | 


A dispatch from Belgrade, September 17th, states 
that an agreement to suspend hostilities for ten 
days has been signed. 
Berlin says: ‘‘ Simultaneously with the delivery of 
the reply to the Powers, containing the peace con- 
ditions, the Porte issued orders on its own initiative 
for the immediate cessation of all hostilities, on the 
assumption that Servia and Montenegro would 
issue similar instructions. The Powers received the 
Porte’s reply favorably, and opened negotiations 
immediately for further joint action. The Porte has 
confidentially notified the Powers of its firin deter- 
mination to redress the grievances o! the Christians.”’ 


| A Reuter telegram from Constantinople says a new 


commission of inquiry appointed by the Turkish 
Government will go immediately to Philippopolis 
to investigate the Bulgarian atrocities, try the 
perpetrators of the outrages, and pnnish the guilty, 
A special dispatch, dated Semlin, September 17th, 
says the Turkish Government has ordered all its 
commanders to discontinue hostilities until further 
notice, and Prince Milan has sent similar orders to 
General Tchernayeff and the other Servian com- 
manders. No limit to the duration of the armistice 
is specified, but either party may terminate it by 
giving notice. A Vienna dispatch reports that a 


| conflict between the Sultan and his Ministers was 


avoided by compromise, an armistice being made 


| conditional on an agreement about the conditions 


of peace. In setting forth the conditions of peace, 
the Porte leaves it to the discretion of the Powers 
to consider the grounds which have induced the 
Porte to place before the Powers these conditions, 
as calculated to show its readiness to grant an arm- 
istice as soon as the Powers have taken them into 
consideration. 
the conditions as inadmissible, but here their unan- 
imity ends. Some still advocate an unconditional 


armistice, while others are satisfied with a mere | 


ce-sation of hostilities. 

SraNLEyY’s ExpLoirs.—It must be confessed that 
the list letters received from Mr. Stanley in Africa 
place that enterprising reporter in a strange light 
as regards his qualifications for either amateur or 
scientific explorations. According to his own 
account he has chiefly been occupied in small wais 
with the natives, of whom, if we are to accept his 
own figures, he must have shot, wounded and 


| maimed somewhere ‘about 400 or more, while he 


frankly admits that he has not scrupled to fire upon 
naked savages with explosive bullets. The press, 
both of this country and of England, has naturally 


been greatly scandalized at this barbarous be- | 


havior on the part of a member of their fraternity, 


and the London Dispatch speaks its mind out very | 


freely as follows: ‘‘ Mr. Stan‘ey is by no means the 
first traveler who has ventured into the heart of 
Africa. Obscure persons, such as Gordon Cum- 
ming, Livingstone, Grant, Speke and Burton have 
done quite as much as Mr. Stanley, and have made 
far less noise about it, although, to do Mr. Stanley 
justice, the noise has been done by his employers 
rather than by himself. Cameron tramped across 
Africa almost single-handed, and never bad occa- 


A special telegram from | 


The Powers unanimously regard | 


Henry A. Wisg, ex-Governor of Virginia, died 
| at Richmond on the 12th, aged seventy years. 


Ronert B. Ruertt, Sr., died at St. James 


| Parish, Ia, September 14th, aged seventy-five. 


THE annual session of the National Unitarian 
Conference was held in Saratoga, N. Y., last week. 


GENERAL Butter has been nominated for 
Congress, but his friends failed to make it unanimous 


Tue Rev. George B. Bacon, D.D., a son of the 
venerable Leonard Bacon, died at Orange, N. J., on the 
15th. 


Lucivs Roptnson received the Democratic 
nomination for Governor of New York, at Saratoga,on the 
13th. 
| Suerirr Connor received dispatches direct 
| from Vigo, Spain, confirming the news of the canture of 
Tweed. 

A QUADRENNIAL meeting of the International 
Congress of Ophthalmology was held in New York city 
last weck. 

Tue New York Historical Society celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of the Battle of Harlem 
Plains on the 16th 

Proressor Hux ey delivered an address at the 
formal opening of the Johns Hopkins University at 
Baltimore on the 13th. 


Cuaries Davisgs, Professor of Mathematics at 
West Point and Columbia College, died a Fishk ll on 
the-Hudson, on the 17th inst. 


Tue Rey. Edmund Storer James, D.D., senior 
bishop of the Methodist Npiscopal Church, north, died 
in New York City, September 18th, aged 69 years 


A CONVENTION of the Independent Greenback 
Party of Connecticut was held in New Haven on the 
| 12th, and Charles Atwater was nomiuate:l for Governor. 


FurrHer outbreaks among the rice hands on the 
Combabee River, South Carolina, were reported. Gover- 
| nor Chamberlain sent a special officer to arrest and im- 
| prison the ringleader. 


Tue South Carolina Republican Convention 
assembled at Columbia on the 12th. Congressman 
Smalls, colored, was elected permanent chairman, and 
Governor Chamberlain renominated. 


THE equinoctial storm opened in a furious 
fashion early on the morning of the 17th, and continued 
throughout the day, doing considerable damage at the 
Centennial Grounds, and the cities along its route. 


Tue trial of ex-Secretary Belknap on the crim- 
inal indictment for accepting money in connection with 
the Fort Siil tradership will not take place until Decem- 
ber. In the meantime Mr. Belknap will remove to 
| his former home in Towa. 


GENERAL Mixes discovered an Indian camp of 
forty-one lodges while marching to the Black Hills on 
the 9th, and, charging upon it, drove the Indians out, 
captured the supply of provisions and 140 ponies, with 
a loss of three soldiers killed and eleven wounded. 


Foreign. 


Twerp and Hunt are to be sent to Cuba as 
prisoners on the 21st. 


Prince Mitan was proclaimed King of Servia 
by Tchernayeff's army on the 16th. 


Ir is feared that serious troubles are brewing in 
the Basque Provinces, Spain. 


A Turkis attempt to bridge the Morava was 
repulsed by the Servians on the 9th and 10th. 


Tue scheme for a new cable between New York 
and Paris has failed to receive the necessary subscrip- 
tions 

Tue sub-prefect of Port Mahon, Spain, is being 
investigated on charges of performing acts of religious 
intolerance. 

Serious disturbances occurred in Amsterdam, 
| Holland, on the 11th, because the Government sup- 
| pressed a fair. 

Tue National Government of Colombia declared 
the Republic in a state of siege, and increased the army 
to 20,000 men. 

ArTEn the delivery of the peace conditions to 
the Powers, the Porte ordered the immediate cessation 
of all hostilities. 

Tue Geographical Congress at Brussels de- 
cided to form an international association to explore 
Africa and suppress slavery. 


Portanp has been made a Russian district, the 
former independence of the local administrative authori- 
ties being entirely abolished. 


A DETACHMENT of 2,700 Spanish troops em- 
barked, September 15th, for Cuba, and 4,800 more are 
to go at the end of the month. 


A mon attacked the Union Club and ex-Presi- 
dent Pardo’s house, Lima, Peru, and dispersed only 
after four rioters were killed by the militia, 


Sxverav leaders implicated in the atrocities in 
Bulgaria are to be tried in Constantinople. The Goy- 
ernment has promised to distribute $150,000 among 
the sufferers. 


In a banquet at Belgrade on the 11th, the Rus- 
sian Consul-General acknowledged the congratulations 
extended tu the Czar, and said that henceforth Russia 
and Servia were united, 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Dllustrated European Press.—§zz Paces 66. 
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SCOTLAND.—QUEEN VICTORIA UNVAILING THE ALBERT MEMORIAL STATUE IN EDINBURGH. 
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CENTENNIAL BREAD. 
Tue “SEA FoAM”’ Exuipir oF GANTz & Co, 


"N a handsome case of elaborately carved walnut, with a base 
in which fine marine views are paneled, on the southern 
side of the Main Building (above the central transept), G. F. 
Gantz & Co., of 176 Duane Street, New York. make a fine dis- 
play of their “Sea Foam ’’ Baking Powders. The cans contain- 
ing this material for making light and nutritious bread, biscuits 
and cakes, without any of the bad qualities of baking-powder, 
are neatly and artistically arranged, as seen in the illustration, 
the whole surmounted by a glass jar containing the ‘ Sea 
Foam ” in full view, rising to a height of fifteen or twenty 
feet. The whole exhibit is creditable to the manufacturers. 








G. Q. RICHMOND, 
THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSIONER FROM COLORADO. 


Q. RICHMOND, of Pueblo, Col., whose portrait we give 
G. in another column, is one of the Centennial Commis- 
sioners from ‘‘ the Centennial State,’’ which has just been 
admitted into the Union. He was born August 9th, 1845, in 
Kennebec County, Me., went to school till he was sixteen, and 
then enlisted in the Sixty-first Massachusetts Regiment, and 
served with distinction till the end of the war. He then took a 
position in the Treasg@ry Department, and resumed his studies 
in his odd hours. He finally passed through Columbia College 
(Washington, D. C.) with high honors, and received the diploma 
of its Law School. He practiced law in Washington city for 
three years, and made up his mind to ‘‘ Go West.”” He took up 
his residence in Pueblo, Col., seven years ago, and has risen 
by his own ability through the different grades of City and 
County Attorney, and is now a State Commissioner to the Cen- 
tennial, and has done much to make his State’s exhibition ad 
Philadelphia one of the most notable on the grounds. He 
is at present the Democratic nominee for the position of At- 
torney-General of his State, which holds its first election, 
October 3d. The State is close, but Mr. Richmond’s personal 
popularity is so deservedly great, that his friends are sanguine 
of his individual success, even should his colleagues on the 
ticket be beaten. 








COMPLETING THE NEW YORK STATE 
DEMOCRATIC TICKET. 


} &! pursuance of the call of Judge Gray, Chairman, the 
de'egites to the New York State Democratic Convention 
reassembled in Saratoga on the 13th, to nominate a candidate 
for Governor in place of Horatio Seymour, declined. The 
Convention was called to order in the ballroom of Congress 
Hall at noon. 

The clerk called the roll for the informal ballot, which 
resulted as follows: 


Lucius Robinson......... 19214 | Hezekiah Sturgess........ 6 
Clarkson N. Potter....... 10836 | Boots Lord....ccccccccece 4 
Homer A. Nelson........ 21 Amasa J. Parker.......... 2 
A. Schoonmaker, Jr....... 38 MEE Wn ceesessiseaes 2 
James F. Starbuck....-.. 8 





Upon the announcement of the result, Mr. Erastus Brooks 
moved the nomination of Mr. Robinson by acclamation; and, on 
being seconded, the motion was carried with much applause. 

Lucius Robinson, at present Comptroller of the State, and 
Democratic candidate for Governor, was born near Catskill, 
and is about sixty-three years of age. He began the practice 
of law in this city about the year 1845, and was subsequently 
a partner of Mr. David Codwise. Mr. Robinson was also a 
Master in Chancery for several years. He has been twice 
elected to the Comptroller’s office, the first time in 1861, and 
again in 1863. In 1861 he was elected as a Union candidate by 
@ majority of 108,201 over George S. Scott, Democrat. This 
was the largest majority ever given to a candidate in this 
State. 

In the Union Republican Convention, which met at Syracuse, 
September 2d, 1863, Mr. Robinson was a candidate for Comp- 
troller, but the same influences which had laid blame on his 
nice appreciation of State honor defeated the nomination, 
and Thomas W, Olcott, of Steuben County. was nominated for 
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G. Q. RICHMOND, THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSIONER FROM COLORADO. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY BURNHAM, BOSTON. 


the position. He declined the candidacy, as did Colonel 
Peter Porter, of Niagara’ County, and Mr. Rebinson and Mr. 
Depew were put in nomination % the State Committee on its 
meeting in Syracuse a week laier. In the election of 1863 Mr. 
Robinson received a majority of 29,637, again running ahead of 
his ticket 232 votes. At the close of the war Mr. Robinson 
threw himself into active co-operation with the Union Demo- 
cratic Party in support of a conciliatory policy towards the 
South, and September 7th, 1865, was renominated by the Dem- 
ocratic Convention at Albany. 

Tn the election which followed Mr. Robinson was defeated 
with the rest of the Democratic State ticket. 

In 1875 Mr. Robinson, Democrat, and General Spinner, 
Republican, late Treasurer of the United States, were put in 


Heussmann, 


whose return 





nomination for the Comptrollership of the State. 
votes, to 376,150 for Mr. Spinner, while Mr. Hopkins, the Prohibition candidate, 


known as “ Dick,” has been living in 
Paris under the name of Richard Sands. 
His apartment, shared by Elbert 
A. Woodward (late clerk of the New 
York Board of Supervisors), is in Fau- 
bourg St. Honore, near the Boulevard 


acting in the interests ot 
the sentinel over his dangerous friend, 


and whom he frequentl 
dead. Despite his vigilance, Wood- 
ward, who goes under the name of 
Warren, makes an occasional flying 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—EXHIBIT OF GANTZ’S 
‘*SEA FOAM’’ BAKING POWDER IN THE MAIN BUILDING.—FROM SKETCHES 
BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 


The former received 389,699 








The Scattered Ring. 


Tue recent rumor of the capture of ‘ Boss” Tweed in Spain revives the 
popular interest in the whereabouts of the distinguished fugitives who were 


his partners in robbing the city of New York. According to the 
best authority on the subject, Richard B. Connolly resides with 
his son-in-law, Joel A. Fithian, at Vevey, Switzerland. After 
an extended tour in the East and a prolonged sojourn at Cairo, 
he purchased, jointly 
with Mr. Fithian, the 
chateau of the ex-King 
of Holland, which lies 
on the shores of Lake 
Leman. Here he has 
since made his home. 
ihe place has been 
fitted up in the most 
luxurious Manner. 
The entertainments 
given are described as 
generous and most 
elaborate. 

Peter B. Sweeney 
lives in one of the most 

alatial hotels of Paris. 

he entrance is at No. 
2 Rue Solferino, though 
the frontage lies upon 
the quay of the River 
Seine. The windows 
command a view ofthe 
Tuileries gardens, the 
palace, and the Place 
de la Concorde. The 
quarter is expensive 
and aristocratic, the 
neighborhood being 
made up largely of the 
old nobility. Mr. 
Sweeney lives very 
quietly, and is only at 
home to a few inti- 
mate friends. Several 
months ago he ex- 
pressed himself as se- 
riously inclined to re- 
turn to New York and 
meet his accusers. As 
an intended proof of 
this resolve, he actu- 
ally went as far as 
London. Mrs. Sweeney 
—formerly the wife of 
William Page, the art- 
ist—has lately given 
some very charming, 
select musicales in 
Paris. 

Richard Tweed, son 
of William M. Tweed, 
and more familiarly 


He is supposed to be 
is father as 


Tweed always feared, 
wished was 
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trip to America. During the past Summer he honored Balti- 
more with a brief visit. His embarrassed affairs are in the 
hands of a prominent Broadway merchant, who, in the hope 
of effecting a private settlement, made a trip to Paris in Jume 
or July. 

Charies F. Wilbour, whose relations with the New York 
Printing Company remain in mystery, is living in the Rue de la 
Bienfaisance, in Paris, where he is pursuing the study of Grecian 
and Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

William Hennessy Cook spends his time on the circuit of 
Brussels, Paris and London. During the season he may be 
found in the latter city, usually in the evening at the popular 
restaurant known as the Criterion. He is reported to be in 
straitened circumstances, and is apparently gieatly depressed. 
Though frequenting public resorts at night, he is wane to be 
seen during the day. He unhesitatingly recognizes his old 
friends, but avoids making new acquaintances. 

Lewis Baker, who shot William Poole, and whose later repu- 
tation is associated with contracts on Genet’s Harlem Court- 
house, resides in Paris, and when at home may be found any 
evening at the Grand Café, corner of Rue Scribe and the 
Boulevard, enjoying a game of poker. He has lost none of his 
interest in American affairs, and while in London last Sum- 
mer, he might have been seen at any hour of the day chatting 
with a friend or reading the latest papers at Bowles’s Exchange 
in Charing Cross. He is in feeble health. In personal appear- 
ance he is not unlike Tammany’s ex-chief. Both in face and 
stature the resemblance is striking. Mr. Baker is a shrewd 
tinancier, and has managed his questionably gotten gains 
greatly to his own advantage. 





The Origin of Gin. 


Axsovut two hundred and fifty years ago the Count de Morret, 
son of King Henry the Fourth of France, invented or brought 
into a palatable condition juniper-wine, which was found cheap 
and easy to make, pleasant to drink, and very useful as a med- 
icine for every one suffering from dropsy or any of the other 
diseases which require that the kidneys should be encouraged 
to do their work efficiently. The wine soon came into use, but 
being found to be too much of a medicine for persons who 
were not invalids to care about taking it in large quantities, a 
Dutch professor, Mynheer Sylvins, of Leyden, who died just 
two centuries ago, discovered a process for converting the 
juice of the juniper-berries into a liquor which had all the 
medicinal properties of juniper-juice and grape-wine, and was 
at the same time more suitable for general use, and as the 
French word for juniper is geniévre, the new spirit came to be 
called geneva—a title which must not be confounded with 
Geneva, the capital of Switzerland. The invention came, not 
from Switzerland, but from Holland, and to this circumstance 
and to the fact that for a very long time it was principally 
manufactured in that country, both it and the similar liquor 
which now goes with us by the name of gin are often called 
Hollands. The original geneva, however, is very different from 
both Hollands and gin. It isa spirit formed by the fermentation 
of juniper- berries by themselves, which contain a peculiar 
saccharine principle, yielding alcohol to the extent of thirty- 
three per cent. of the entire substance fermented, along with 
about one per cent. of very powerful essential oil, which is the 
real medicinal element of the liquor. The old geneva soon 
came into fashion, and, from being made and sold exclusively 
by the apothecaries, began to be sold in larger quantities by 
ordinary distillers, until they found it convenient to develop 3 
new trade by adding a certain quantity of juniper juice to 
ordinary corn-spirit, and thus to produce a yet more palatable 
beverage for the use of healthy people. This beverage also 
took the name of geneva, although to separate it from the 
juniper spirit the more appropriate name of Hollands was ap- 
plied to it, and its manufacture rapidly became a very import- 
ant branch of business, especially in Schiedam, where now 
there are about 175 distilleries, nearly as many as are to be 
met with in Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Gonda, and all the other 
Dutch towns. 





Napoleon’s Personal Courage. 


Ir does not seem as if Napoleon courted, or defied, or 
despised danger in the chivalrous sense, so much as that his 
mind was so absorbed in the direction of his battles that he 
had no place in it for apprehensions about himself. Con- 
stantly we read of him standing in situations where his staft 
and others were being destroyed close to him, and where 
the shot and shell were falling profusely about; while he, 
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surveying and contemplating the fortunes of the 
tield, was absolutely insensible to what was pass- 
ing at his elbow. At Hanau, while he was giv- 
ing some directions, a shell fell quite close to him. 
He paid no attention to it, and no one dared to in- 
terrupt his speech; but those about him hardly 
breathed while they awaited the explosion. The 
missile penetrated so far into the ground that its 
bursting was harmless. Napoleon does not seem 
to have been aware that there ever had 
been any danger. At the passage of the Elbe, 
when a ball struck some wvod close to him. and 
sent a splinter on to his neck, he so far recognized 
the danger as to say, ‘‘ If it had struck me on the 
brea-t, all had been over.’’ When he was suddenly 
recalled to Dresden by the unexpected attack of 
the Allies, their fire was very hot over a space 
which he had to pass, and he crawled along there 
on his hands and knees, but never thought of wait- 
ing, or of seeking another path. 

Nobody has ever given a reason why fortune 
should constanily favor these strong, adventurous 
men; nor why they should be aware, as they seem 
to be, that they are proof against accidents that 
may come to other men. Force of will and physi- 
cal vigor might be urged as the causes of the men’s 
temerity ; but strength of will or of body cannot 
keep off the strokes of shot and shell! Most of 
those who have roamed over the vast theatre of 
his German defeat, and mused on his fortunes and 
character, will spend some time before Napoleon’s 
portrait by Delaroche in the Museum. The mo- 
mentous act of his life-drama which was begun at 
Leipzig ended at Fontainebleau; and, us we look 
at the fallen hero, the baffled politician, the con- 

ueror who was to conquer no more, we ascertain 
the goal of his infatuation, and recognize the an- 
swer of Providence to one who had said, ‘‘ Tush! 
God hath forgotten.”’ All is past; all is lost; em- 
pire is vanishing away; and the fixed gaze peer- 
ing into space, and daring to regard neither the 
past nor the future, offers a terrible lesson. Nota 


scintilla of comfort derived from honor saved. or | 


duty done, is to be traced in the expression. The 
glory had departed, and with it had gone all that 
could lift up the soul. That look of blank despair 
tells that nothing is left! 


DOWN BY A RILL, 


| OWN by a rill—a murmuring rill— 
I walk with a lady fair ; 
In the evening, when the clouds are still, 
I gaze on her glossy hair, 
And I watch the fading sunlight dwell 
On her peerless face I love so well. 


Down by the rill we walk in the morn 

Half hidden by whispering limes : 
Then linger beside a fleld of corn, 

When I think of sunniest climes, 
Of a home ’mong Tusean vines and flowers— 
‘Neath azure skies, through unclouded hours. 


Often I see the ludy at eve, 
Alone by the musical rill ; 
The spot I own I am loath to leave, 
For that I’ve never a will : 
I only wish to be where she gues — 
Love in my heart like dew in a rose! 


T wender whether the lady loves 

With a fervor true as mine ; 
Qften [ think of two parted doves, 

That long for each other and pine: 
But cannot learn if she cares for me, 
The truth is hid like a pearl in the sea! 


Down by the rill some day I may know 
That the lady cares for me ; 

For unto the chureh we both may go— 
That moment I long to see ; 

For chimes of the church-bells daily bring 

Thoughts of a bride and a golden ring? 





« 


STRANGELY BETROTHED. 


6¢ (\ OING out, Ellen, are you ?”’ said my father, 
as he tightened the rein of his sturdy hill- 
pony. ‘ Well, my dear, I have to face the 
heat, too, and shall envy you the shade of your 
favorite trees beside the bi 
headman I spoke of, who has just brought over a 
gang of coolies from the mainland, has promised 
to meet me in front of the joss-house in the Nal 
‘Tantee village, to see if we can come toterms. I 
shall be back before tiffin time, I hope.” 

And, with a kindly nod and a smile, he rode off 
at a brisk trot, his housekeeper, a barefooted Cin- 
galese lad, easily keeping pace with the pony, and 
running swift and silent, like a brown shadow, be- 
side his master’s stirrup. 

Times had changed, and for the worse, since 
Mr. Travers had been reckoned among the most 
thriving coffee-planters in Ceylon. Our once 
famous plantation, called Travers after the family 
that had possessed it for two generations, was not 
now the source of profit that, in my grandfather's 
time, it had been. The rich soil, worn out by 
over cropping and neglect, no longer yielded its 
heavy harvest of red-brown berries; while to re- 
claim fresh land from the jungle was both toilsome 
and costly. The estate gave us the means of a 
maintenance, and a little more. 

I was an only child, and my father was a wid- 
ower. so that our actual necessities, in that cheap 
and irugal country, were easily provided for. Nor 
should I have had a care in the world, save fer the 
old, old story of love, the course of which hard cir- 
cumstances would not.suffer to run smooth. Our 
nearest neighbor— and Christian neighbors, with 
white faces and English-speaking tongues, were 


searce in Northern Ceylon—was Mr. Forster, a | 
planter, by far wealthier than we were. Now, | 


Oswald Forster and I were plighted lovers, but 
the very idea of an engagement between his only 
son and the daughter of his embarrassed neighbor 
was gall and wormwood to Oswald's father, a 
proud, strong-willed man, who managed his thriv- 
ing property, su as to extract from every beegah of 
arable land its utmost yield in silver rupees. 

Desirous to efface from Oswald’s mind the idea 
of marrying poor little Ellen Travers, Mr. Forster, 
with his wife’s concurrence, proposed to send his 
son to Europe, confident that foreign travel and 
change of scene would soon obliterate from his 
memory the image of the lonely little girl beside 
the great Tank of Miuary. : 

And now a word concerning the tank itself, the 
the name of which, I fear, conveys to European 
readers but a very inadequate conception of the 
stupendous reality, The 


reckoned among the marvels which the island of 
Ceylon has still to show, is perhaps the grandest 
of the artificial lakes ever planned by mortal en- 
gineer. 
passed since, before the Christian era, a Buddhist 
king bade his subjects toil to erect the massive 
walls of hewn stone and tough chunam, that envi- 
ron that vast sheet of water, twenty-five miles in 
circumference. 

With the Minary lake, or Tank, which lay close 
to my own home, I had been from childhood fa- 
miliar, and I dearly loved the mirror-like expanse 
of its calm waters, studded with floating islands or 
the crimson-blossomed lotus of India, the red 
flowers and green leaves of which covered many 
thousand acres of the surface. Strange fish of 
brilliant colors glided in glittering shoals through 
the deep, clear water, rarely disturbed by prow or 
paddle. Bright birds of every size, from the 
scarlet flamingo to the tiny oriole or the towering 
adjutant, haunted it, and all around grew in dense 
profusion the mighty trees and flowering creepers 
ot the virgin forest, whence came, at times, the 
complaining ery of the mountain cat, the belling 
of the deer, the panther’s snarl, or the crashing of 
cane and sapling, as wild elephants forced their 
way through the trackless recesses of the jungle. 

am bound to admit that there were other ten- 
ants of the lake and forest less attractive than 
the bright plumaged birds and the pretty little 
lizards basking in the patches of yellow sunshine. 
Alligators were very common, snakes plentiful, and 
the scorpion, the centipede, and the tree-leech 
were often to be met with in the more swampy and 
tangled tracts of the woodlands, 
| But we, who were colonial born, learn a disre- 
gard of the creeping things that surround us which 
astonishes a new arrival from Europe, and I had 
| never in my life known what it was to feel real 
fear of beast or reptile. 

I watched my father’s retiring figure until it 
disappeared among the feathery bamboos that lined 
the path, and then turning my back en the white 
house, with its green verandas, walked on under 
the shadow of the great forest trees, till I reached 
the embankment of the Minary Tank. 

Half-an-hour’s walking brought me within sight 
of a ruinous summer-house, built on the edge of 
the lake by some former Dutch proprietor, aud yet 
surmounted by a large ball of gilded pith, perched 
ona pole. Near this summer-house it was my cus- 
tom to meet Oswald. And it would be but very 
seldom thgt we were to meet henceforth, since, 
poor fellow, he was to sail by the Lord Dalhousie, 
expected at Point de Galle on the 31st of the 
month. 

On my way I paused now and then, familiar as 
was the prospect, to gaze upon the wide expanse 
of the lake, the silvery waters of which rolled 
away so grandly that it was hard to conceive that 
what seemed almost entitled to take rank as an in- 
land sea, could be actually the work of human 
hands. 

Flocks of wildfowl, with white wings and shrill 
scream, hovered above the swarms of gorgeously 
tinted fish that swam around the huge weed- beds, 
while here and there, among the red lotus-blos- 
soms, appeared whut might have been easily mis- 
taken for a floating log, but which I knew to be 
an alligator drowsily basking in the glad sunshine. 

The heavy heat seemed to render exertion even 
for the natives difficult, for I saw no fisher as 
usual paddling his light canoe, or preparing his 
tough nets of cocoanut fibre. And the very Cin- 
_ woodcutters had deserted their work, leaving 

ehind them a great heap of hewn timber, in front 
of which, imbedded in the spongy wood of a cy- 
press, four or five short, bright axes remain sticking. 
Some few paces from this heap was the ruinous 
summer-house, and beyond it ‘hese towered aloft 
the giant talipot-tree, with its vast serrated leaves, 
that serve the Cingalese for sail and thatch and 
screen, beneath which Oswald and I were accus- 
tomed to meet. 








tank. That Malabar | 


Tank of Minary, justly | 


To my surprise and perhaps chagrin, I did not 


| at first see him for whom I looked, and began to 


fear that he had forgotten to keep his wonted 


| tryst, but on drawing nearer I beheld a sight that 


for the moment froze my very veins with horror, 


;and caused the ery of anguish that rose upon my 


lips to die away. Oswald—lying on the turt 


| among the roots of the gigantic palm-tree — seemed 
| to be asleep, overcome, probably, by the unusual 
| heat, while around him was loosely coiled some- 
| thing that resembled a stout rope, curiously 


streaked with black and orange and white —some- 
thing that caused the withered leaves and crisp 
grass to rustle as it stirred. 

I had never seen a living tic palunga, but I 
knew at the first glance that the snake before my 
eyes was no other than a large specimen of that 
dreaded reptile, which in Ceylon takes the position 
that in Continental India belongs to the cobra, and 
for the bite of which there is no known remedy. 
Twice within the last three years laborers on my 
father’s plantation had been brought in dying from 
the venom of the tic palunga, but in each in- 


led to the capture of the reptile, and it was not 
believed that any of this species had been left alive 
in our immediate neighborhood. This, however, 
was unquestionably a tic palunga many feet long, 
| and it had wrapped its coils, as though in hideous 
| sport, around Oswald’s limbs as he lay there 
unconscious. 

The great flat head of the enormous snake 
| rested on the ground among the flowers and ferns. 
I could see its eyes, bright as jewels, fixed upon 
,me. It showed for the moment, however, no par- 
| ticular signs of anger or of distrust, but contented 

itself by quietly contemplating the intruder on its 
haunts. As I stood gazing on my sleeping lover 
' and the monstrous creature that lay wakeful but 
| quiescent so near to him, all the stories of snakes 
that I had ever heard or read came crowding in 
| upon my quickened memory. I knew that the 
| tic palunga, in common with most of the venom- 
ous varieties of its race, seldom empioyed its 





oison-fangs unless when attacked or annoyed.. 


ut I also knew that the hardiest elephant-hunter 
of the forests would sooner confront the charge of 
a herd of incensed tuskers, than face the lance-like 
dart and rancorous bite of this dread denizen of 
the jungle, 

The tic palunga, unlike the boa and the python, 
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| rarely, if ever, ge upon the larger animals, such 
| as deer or cattle, confining its diet for the most 
| part to birds and frogs and lizards. Some caprice 


More than two thousand years have | most likely had caused it to twine a part of its | 


| supple convolutions around Oswald as he lay, and 
| so long as he remained asleep and motionless there 
| was little probability that the serpent would harm 
|him. My great fear was lest he should awake, 
| and, in awaking, by some hasty movement arouse 
| the ire of the resistless foe. Oswald was brave 
|and strong, but it was a mockery to speak of 
| courage when so terrible an antagonist was in 
| question, 
| Suddenly, as if it had been a whisper from 
heaven, there came to my mind a thought that 
—— hope, even in that dire extremity of need. 
had often seen harmless snakes kept tame in col- 
onial households and was aware of their habits, 
and of their love for certain kinds of food, and 
above all for milk. Could I but bring to that spot 
a supply of milk, and place it, before Oswald should 
awake, temptingly near to the tic palunga, all 
might yet be well. And yet to desert him—poor 
fellow—in such terrible company, seemed cruel ; 
yet it was for his sake, and I felt that I must go. 
Very slowly, then, lest my footsteps should disturb 


safe distance, ew, rather than ran, along the 
forest path. 

The nearest European dwelling was Oswald’s 
own home. There were Cingalese huts nearer, no 
doubt, where dwelt some of Mr. Forster’s hired 
men, but I should not be able to procure what I 
sought save from the planter’s house. At another 
time I should not have willingly trespassed on the 
domains of Oswald’s father; but this was no occa- 
sion for scruple or punctilio. Life and death, as 
I knew, depended on my speed. 

There, at length, rose up before me the milk- 
thorn-hedge, the iameuntealte thorns of which are 
often useful in keeping out oy and jackal, 
which surrounded the planter’s homestead; and, 
passing through an open gate, I entered the com- 
—_ The first servant that I met, and who 
ifted his hand to his snow-white turban with a 
polite ‘“‘ Salaam!”’ and a smile that showed the 
white teeth between his bearded lips, was a man 
whom I knew—a Mahratta groom, who had for- 
merly been in my father’s service, and whose 
child I had nursed through an attack of the Cey- | 
lon fever. 


breath, “do me a kindness for the sake of old 
bread and salt. Get me some fresh milk quickly, | 
for the love of God, but ask no questions—bhai!’’ | 
| Something in my tone impressed the Mahratta, 
| for without a word he hurried off, and soon re- 
| turned, bearing a jar of milk and a drinking ves- 
‘sel, or lota, which would contain something less | 
| than a pint, and which, at a sign from me, he | 
filled with milk. This very act, slight as it may 
seem, was no small compliment, for it was, doubt- 
less, his own drinking-cup that Lall Singh was 
giving me, and, should any lip not belonging to 
one of pure Hindoo descent touch its burnished | 
rim, it would hereafter be unfit for use. How- 
ever, I scarcely waited to utter a word of thanks, 
but snatched up the brass lota and darted out. 

It may be thought singular that I had not given 
the alarm to the household at Mr. Forster’s plan- 
tation; but I had resolved that I would not, if I 
could do my errand unquestioned, create a turmoil 
which sight bring about the very evil against 
which | was striving. Oswald’s mother and sis- 
ters loved him, but their nerves were not of the 
strongest, and their outcries, had they heard the 
news, would have had the effect of summoning a 
score of servants and coolies, and to seal Oswald’s 
fate by sending a noisy posse of volunteers to the 
place where he lay at the snake’s mercy. 

As if on winged feet, yet carrying the precious 
draught of milk with jealous care, I hurried back 
to the spot where, at the foot of the huge talipot- 
tree, lay Oswald, yet asleep. The snake, however, 
as though uneasy, was beginning to stir. Its 
monstrous head wagged slowly from side to side 
among the white wild flowers, and its slender 
tongue protruded from between its grim jaws. | 
But I was in time, and, as I poured fhe milk, or | 
rather, a portion of it, on the ground, so that a | 
trail should lead to the spot where 1 set down the | 
brass drinking-cup, with what of its contents re- | 
mained, I was careful to avoid, by any abrupt 
gesture, incensing the tic palunga. 

Then came a minute or two of agonized ex- 
pectancy, and then, to my great joy, 1 saw the 
reptile slowly uncoil himselt, evidently making for 
the milk. First one wreath and another of the 
snake’s limber length was untwined, and the great 
serpent, brushing through the forest grass and 
flowerets, stooped its broad head to drink. As I 
saw Oswald thus freed, and the unsuspected foe 
draw further and further away from the place 
where he reposed, I felt the strength which had 
hitherto supported me suddenly become weakness. 
My nerves Tolng no longer braced by the sense of 
Oswald’s mortal peril, the instinctive terror and 
disgust which I had from childhood felt for the 
serpent tribe overpowered me, and I grew dizzy 
and weak, and could scarcely stand and scarcely see. 

What was this before my dim eyes? The well- 
known porch of the Dutch colonist’s summer- 
house, overgrown by trailing creepers, and all but 








the sleeper or irritate the huge reptile that kept | 
watch beside him, I stole away, and when at a | 





above the ground, the hideous head of the serpent 
that had lately menaced Oswald, and now con- 
fronted me. 

And then it flashed upon me that this deserted 
| kiosk was probably the reptile’s actual home, and 
| that, as though in the very irony of terror, I. had 
ventured to intrude into the lair of the terrible 
| creature, from the sight of which I had ~ once:that 
| Oswald’s safety seemed assured — reeled dizzily 
| away. I had often heard of the strange taste 
| which snakes evince for an abandoned human 
| dwelling, and how frequently they haunt the out- 
| buildings of Europeans’ abodes and the huts of 
the natives; and yet here had I rashly strayed into 
the lurking-place of the deadliest guardian of the 
Ceylon jon 

That the snake was perturbed there could be no 
doubt. It curved its graceful neck like that of a 
swan, and hissed slightly, while its broad jaws 
were partly opened. I fancied that I could see 
the curved poison-fangs—more to be dreaded than 
ever was Malay creese or Moorish dagger—while 
the jewel-bright eyes a ominously. One 
wild, piercing shriek I could not repress ; and then 
the futility of resistance or of flight forced itself 
upon me, and I stood, motionless as a marble statue 
ot embodied fear, gazing at the emeraldine eyes, 
fixed with so pitiless a stare on mine. The subtle, 
| suffocating odor which large serpents exhale, when 
angry, reached me; but already I gave myself up 
for lost, and waited passive till the tic palunga 
should make his fatal dart. : 

The sibilant noise from the snake's half-shut 
jaws had grown louder, and the bright, baleful 
eyes more menacing; while the grim head towered 
high aloft, ready to strike—when, suddenly, some- 
thing bright flashed through the flowering vines 
of the creeping plant, and the snake’s hideous 
head and lithe body disappeared as if by magic. 
Then followed the sounds of a fierce struggle, re- 
peated blows, trampling feet, snapping boughs, and 
the accents of human voices; and then Oswald 
came leaping through the doorway, clasped me in 
his arms, and bore me out into the broad light of 
the day, where lay—writhing yet—the carcass of 
the dead snake, hewn through by the sharp-cut- 
ting ax which Oswald still grasped in his right 
hand. 

“*Shabash!’’ exclaimed Lall Singh, whose 
swarthy face gleamed with delight, as he spurned 
the body of the vanquished reptile. ‘It was well 





. ; | that the first blow went home, or it would have 
* Lall Singh!’ I gasped out, panting for | fared but badly with the young sahib when this 
| accursed slayer of men turned on him. Wah! I'd 


sooner have faced a tiger.”’ 

To Lall Singh I was, indeed, in no slight degree 
indebted for my safety. Convinced, from the agi- 
tation of my manner that something was wrong, 
he had followed me, and was in the act of arous- 
ing Oswald from his slumber, when the piercing 
shriek which fear had wrung from me re-echoed 
through the woods, and called attention to the 
imminence of the peril. ‘Then Oswald had snatched 
up one of the keen short axes which the native 
woodcutters had left sticking in a tree-trunk, and 
had been fortunate enough to disable the snake at 
the first blow. 

My story is now told, and I have only to add 
that I was overwhelmed with praises and caresses 
by the Forster family—hitherto so cold— and that, 
on the following day, Mr. Forster himself rode 
over to my father’s house, to entreat Mr. Travers, 
from whom he had of late been enstranged, to. 
accept his renewed friendship, and to ask for my 
hand on behalf of hisson. Oswald lost his passage 
on board the homeward-bound steamer that was. 
to touch at Point de Galle ; and when he did visit 
Europe he took with him Ellen Travers as his, 
wife. 

We have long been happily settled—far from 
the tropic jungles and their dangerous habitants — 
but never have either my husband or myself for- 
gotten those few instants of bitter anguish and 
alarm beside the Tank of Minary. 











THE CENTENNIAL TRIUMPH. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCHES AT 
CREEDMOOR. 


NHE first of the series of international rifle 
matches at Creedmoor, under the auspices 
of the United States Centennial Commission, and of 
the National Rifle Association, was held on Tues- 
day, September 12th, being the short and mid- 
range contests. In the first match, at 200 yards, 
there were 164 marksmen, shooting ten rounds 
each at sixteen targets. The firing began at 
11:10 a.M. 

The first prize was won by F. J. Rabbeth, of 
Providence, by a score of 45 out of a possible 50. 
The second prize was won by E. T. Osgood, ot 
Boston, by the same total, the first score being the 
best of the two according to the rules of the con- 
test. George Disher, of the Canadian team, was 
the only foreign marksman who carried off a prize 
in this match, that being one of the low prizes won 
by a score of 41. Fourteen marksmen scored 40 
points each; 19 scored 39 each; 18, 38 each}; 
20, 37 each; 15, 36 each; 10, 35 each; 3, 34 each ; 
8, 33 each; 4,32 each; 4,31 each; and 6, 30 each. 
Fifteen made still lower scores. There were 20 

rizes for this match. ‘The first is the medal of the 

nited States Centennial Commission, and .$100 
offered by the National Rifle Association. The 





choked by tall weeds. Mechanically I entered, 


once decked with silken cushions and gold-leaf, I 
gradually regained the physical strength which 
had deserted me, and with it the capacity for 
thought. It is curious liow, in such cases of ex- 
treme exhaustion, the benumbed mind slowly re- 
sumes some abandoned train of thought, and thus 
it was with me. By degrees I remembered Os- 
wald’s danger, my own efforts to save him, and 

What was that rustling among the stems, and 
leaves, and buds of the luxurious plants that fes- 
tooned the shattered windows of the summer- 
house, in all the rank profusion of their tropical 
growth? Surely—-surely not the rippling, undulat- 
ing motion with which a huge snake drags himself 
through the brakes and jungle-grass! Yes; my 
fears were but too true, for there, in the open 
window space —the broken trellis-work of which 
had been replaced by wild vines and dangling or- 
chids - appeared, at a height of six or seven feet 








and sinking down on a moldering wooden seat, | 


winner of the second prize will receive a medal 
and $75; the winner of the third prize, a medal and 
| $50; the winner of the fourth, a medal and $25; 
The winner of the fifth prize will receive $15, with- 
out a medal. The prizes from the sixth to the 
| tenth are $10 each, and from the eleventh to the 
| twentieth $5 each. 

The second match was the mid-range, open to 
all comers. Competitors using military rifles firing 
at 500 yards, and those using other arms firing at 
600 yards. 

There were 159 competitors in the mid-range 
competition, among whem were Messrs. Milner : nd 
Thynue of the Irish Team, Colonel Gildersleeve and 
Mr. Rathbone of the American Team, and C. E. 
Overbaugh and H. 8S. Jewell of the reserves. 

\t this range the Americans did exceedingly 
well, only one of the foreigners carrying off a prize, 
Mr. Milner of the Irish Team, who was fourth from 
the bottom of the list. H.S. Jewell carried off the 
honors of the day by winning the first prize on a 
clean score of 50 points, out o! a possible 50. He 
was closely followed by L. M. Ballard aud C. E. 
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Overbaugh with scores of 49 each. The lowest 
écore taking & prize was 46. Of the other cothpeti- 
tors nine made 46 each, 10 made 45 each, 8 madé 
44 each, 2 made 43 each, four made 42 each, one 
made 41, and 2 made 40 each. The positions of 
most of the marksmen were similar to that of Major 
omy: & few, however, taking the “ prone” posi- 
ion. 

The prizes offered in this match were duplicates 
of those for the short-range match. In addition to 
the prizes, each successful rifleman will receive a 
diploma for good marksmanship from the United 
States Centennial Commission. 

On Wednesday the first of the long-range matches 
was held. There were five team entries, the Amer- 
ican, Canadian, Scottish, Australian and Irish. In 
the wir ey for targets the Americans won the 
west end of the range, and then followed towards 
the east the Canadians, Irish, Australians and Scots, 
The fitst shot was fited at 11 o'clock sharp by 
Cruit, of the Canadians, who made the first bull’s- 
sye. His position was the “prone.” The first 
Itish shot was an outer, the rifleman Ward lying 
upon his stomach. King, of the Australians, 
opened the seore of his team with a bull’s-eye, fir- 
ing while lying on his back; Boyd sprawling flatly 
on the ground, scored a bull’s-eye for the Scots, 
_ and Fulton, lying upon his back, with the gun-bar- 

tel resting between his crossed legs, and the stock 
Brasped by his left hand from behind his back, 
scored a centre for the Americans. The fiting on 
the 800 yard range ceased at one o’clock, the Aus- 
tralians finishing first, and the Irish, Canadians, 
Scotth and Americans closing in the ofder énu- 
Merdted. . 

Edmund Johnsoii of the Trigh tedm made d perfect 
score, fifteen consecitive bull’s-eyes, making a 
score of 75. Captain B. J. Wardill, of the Austra- 
lians, had a score of eleven bull’s-eyes and four 
centres, 71. Peter Ray and R. McVittie of the 
Scots had the same each. Major Gildersleeve had 
twelve bull’s-eyes, one centre, and two inners, 70. 
R. Rathbone had the same total with éleven bull’s- 
eyes, three centres and an inner, 

Bodine and Dakin, of the Ameticaiis, King, 
Smith and Sleep, of the Australians, Adam, of 
Cana‘’a, and Rigby, of Ireland, had each 69. Weber 
and Allen, Americans, each scored 68. Milner, of 
the Irish, Frazer, a Scot, and Cruit and Cotton, of 
the Canadians, had 67 each. Boyd and Mitchell, 
Scotsmen, Major Fulton and Henry Dyas, an Irish- 
man, made 66 each. Joynt and Fenton, of Ireland, 
Clark and Thornburn, of Scots, Gee and Lynch, of 
the Australians, and Bell, of the Canadians, each 
made 65. Gibson and Murison, of the Canadians, 
Whitelaw, of the Scotch, and Ward and Goff, of the 
Trish, each made 64. Slade, of Australia, and 
Mason, of Canada, scored 63; Disher, of the same 
team, made 62, and Draper, of the Australians, 
achieved the lowest score, 60. The teams’? totals 
showed that the Americans led with 550 out of 600 
possible. The Scotch and Irish tied at 535, the 
Australians Wete fourth at 531, and the Canadians 
were at the foot with 521. 

At tivo o’tlock the firing on the 900-yards range 
begun, and at four it ceased. The best individual 
score at this range was riiade by McVittie, of the 

: Fpote tedm—eleven bull'’s-eyes and six centres, 

. Thotbutn, of this team; made 70. Weber, 

: Gildersleeve, Sleep. and Rigby made scorés of 69 

each ; Clark, Gee and King made each 68; Adam, 
Johnson and Frazer made 67; Milner, Fenton, 
Smith, Slade, Rathbone and Farwell made 66; 
Dakin, Dyas, Ward and Whitelaw, 65; Joynt, 
Lynch, Wardill, Bell, Mason and Fulton, 64; Rae, 
63; Mitchell, Boyd, Goff and Allen, 62; Draper 
and Gibson, 59; Disher, Murison and Fulton, 57; 
Cotton, 56; and Disher, 52. 

The team scores showed that the Scotch had 
made 528, the Irish and Australians 524 each, the 
Americans 518, and the Canadians 476. This was 
a great falling off by the Americans, but they were 
yet at the front, with a whole total for the two 
ranges of 1,068 to the Scotch 1,063, the Irish 1,059, 
the Australians 1,055, and the Canadians 997. 

The next match was the 1,000-yards range, and 
was finished at six o'clock by the Scots, com- 
pleting a total of 523 on the 1,000 yards, which 
made their grand total 1,586. The Irish tied them 
on the 1,000 yards, making a grand total of 1,582, 
while the Americans stood third at 1,577, nine 
points behind, having made only 509 at 1,000 yards, 
out of 600 possible. ‘The Australian total was 
1,645, and the Canadians were out of the match 
With 1,490. Dr. J. Mitchell, of the Scotch team, 
made the extfaofdinary scote of fourteen bull’s- 
tyes and an inner, scoring 73 out of a possible 75. 

ell and Milner made 71, Fulton made 70, Dakin 
Fenton and King 69; Gee, Rigby and Allen, 68; 
McVittie, 67; Lynch, Goff and Adam, 66; Thor- 
burn, Clark, Weber and Ward, 65; Slade, Johnson, 
Mason and Whitelaw, 64; Boyd, Bodine ‘and Rath: 
bone, 63; Rae and Fraser, 62; Disher, Gibson and 
Slee, 614 Cruit, Murison and Joynt, 59; Wardill 
and Farwell, 56; Gildersleeve, 55; Draper, 54; 
and Smith and Cotton made 52. 

On Thursday the shooting on the long ranges 
was resumed, the first shot being fired by the 
Canadians at 10:35 a.m., and the last one at 
1:15 p.m. It was ascertained that the Scotch and 
Americans had each made 525, and stood rela- 
tively as when they began, the Scots still 9 points 
ahead, The Irish, however, had fallen off 23 points, 
making 502, which threw them into third place, 
18 points behind the Americans, and 27 behind the 
Scotch. The Australians made 522, thus getting 
up to within 17 — of the Irish. The Canadians, 
with 492, were 129 behind the leading Scots. 
ae at 2 o’clock the 900-yards match was 
opened. The totals showed that the Americans 
had gained 53 points on the Scots, and were 44 
ahead of them, with a score of 515 to the Scots’ 462. 
The Irish, by getting 485, tied the Scotch in the 
day’s shooting, and stood relatively as they did at 
the beginning of the day, 4 behind them. The 
Australians beat both the Scotch and the Irish at 
900 yards, with a.score of 494, and thus crawled 
up to. within eight pv ints of the Irish and twelve of 
the Scotch. The Canadians, with 465, were 170 
behind the Americans. 

The total scores for the match showed that the 
Americans had made 2,617 ; the Scotch, 2,576 ; the 
Irish, 2,569; the Australians, 2,561, and the Cana- 
dians, 2,447. 

Ransom Rathbone carried off the honors at this 
range, with twelve bull’s-eyes and three centres— 
a total of 72, out of a possible 75. Colonel John 
Bodine followed with 69; General Dakin with 68; 
aptain Smith made 67; J. J. Slade, 66; George 
Murison,* 6:;-I. L. Allen, 63, and then followed a 
long list of 62's, mostly from the Irish team. ’ 

‘the t contest of the day, on the 1,000 yards, 
was called at four o’clock. > a the greater 
part.of the shooting was finished. Suddenly wild 
cheers from the Irish section showed that. some- 
thing had happened. Mr. Milner, of the Irish team, 


had just made his fifteenth consecutive bull’s-eye, 


making what has never before been made, either at 
match or at practice shooting, a perfect score at 
1,000 yards. The Americans added 509 to their score, 
making a grand total of 3,126, out of 3,600 possible, 
leading the field by 22 poiuts. The Irish, by the 
fine score of 535, took the second place, with 3,104 
for a grand total, and were 42 ahead of the Scotch. 


The latter had made 489, and their total was 3,062, 
oxpotly thé same as the Australians, who had made 
601 at 1,000 yards. The Canadians, by making 476, 
got a grand total of 2,923. 

Mr. Milner led the field, as hé leads the world, 
with his marvelous score of 75 at 1,000 yards, 
Dyas, Boyd, and Gildersleeve followed with 71 
each; Slade and Fenton made 69; Farwell, 68; 
Draper, Rigby, and Johnson, 67; Rathbone, 66; 
Weber, Allen, and Ward, 65; Adam, Lynch, and 
Thorburn, 64; Smith and Bell, 63; Joynt, Gee, 
Bodine, and MeVittie, 62; Clark, King, Sleep, and 
Mason, 61; Cotton, Gibson, Whitelaw, and Rae, 
60; Goff and Murison, 59; Fulton, 58; Mitchell, 
57; Disher, 55; and Frazer, Wardill, Dakin and 
Cruit, 54. 

At the announcement of the victory of the Ameri- 
can team there was most enthusiastic applause. 
The members were mounted upon a table in plain 
sight of the vast concourse of spectators. Con- 
gratulatory remarks were made by the captains of 
the competing teams, and the best of humor pre- 
vailed among all the riflemen. 








AFTER THE CONTEST. 


PRESENTING THE PRIZES TO THE VICTORIOUS 
RIFLE TEAM. 


ILMORE’S GARDEN was crowded to ifs utmost 
capacity of Friday evening, 15th inst., occa- 
sidhed by the announcement that the prizes would 
thén be presented to the victors in the rifle contest 
at Creedmoor. As the teams entered they were 
escortéd to boxes decorated with the colors of the 
nation represented, amid the most deafening ap- 
plause. A special programme was performed, but 
the calls for the victors weré so loud and long that 
but a féw strains could be heard. Mayor Wickham 
and General Hawley proceeded to the American 
box and headed the procession of the team to the 
platform, upon which rested the great trophy. 
General Hawiéy présented the medals of the Cen- 
tennial Commission to the members who won in 
the short range matches, and then the ftophy itself. 
Calling each member of the team forward, the 
General then presented them with a little edition 
of the trophy in gold and silver. 

The appearance of each man was greeted with 
vociferous applause, and a number responded to 
the clamors for a speech with a few words. At 
the close of the presentations, General Hawley un- 
dertook to make a speech, but the noise was so 
great, he abandoned the effort, and shouted for 
three cheers for the foreignteams. The American 
team was tlen escorted back to the box they had 
before occupied, and the trophy was replaced in 
the amphitheatre. The band then played an over- 
ture introducing ‘‘ God save the Queen,” performed 
in compliment to the rifle teams from her Majesty’s 
dominions, followed by the singing of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” in compliment tothe American 
Team, by Madame Eugenie Pappenheim. During 
the rendering of the song the American Team stood 
up, and the crowd burst forth with cheers at the 
close. Mayor Witkham, accompanied by General 
Shaler and others, visited the several teams in their 
boxes, when mutual courtesies did congratula- 
tions were exchanged. 

The International Rifle Trophy, madé by Tiffany 
& Co., is a unique work, both in design and in the 
remarkable effects produced by combining different 
metals. The general idea is of a Roman triumphal 
standard, but because wrought in metals, treated 
in a purely conventional manner. The trophy is 
about seven and a half feet high, and is formed of 
steel, inlaid with gold and silver, and otherwise 
enriched with elaborate mountings of copper. The 
staff is plain, smooth steel, with fillets of polished 
copper, and is surmounted by a foliated capital, 
above which is a paneled block, bearing in lieu of 
the S. P. Q. R. upon the Roman banners, the Latin 
word ‘‘ Palma,” signifying prominence, valor and 
victory. Hanging across the face of this is a silver 
laurel wreath. A finely-sculptured copper eagle 
with raised wings surmounts the whole, and in his 
claws is held the fulmen (indicative of power), 
from which shafts of lightuing and branches of 
laurel are wrought in silver. A iasces of copper is 
attached by massive links to the paneled box, and 
from it hangs the field of the banner, which is en- 
riched with a delicate scroll-work of gold super- 
imposed upon the steel, and across the face is the 
legend, in highly ornate letters of incrusted silver : 
‘«In the name of the United States of America to 
the Riflemen of the World.” An elaborate gold 
frieze, in high relief, extends across the lower 
edge, and {rom it hangs a massive gilded fringe. A 
copper chain, fastened at either end of the fasces. 
hangs in a semi-circle across the field, and attached 
to it at intervals are nine laurel wreaths of silver, 
inclosing each a plate of copper in which the dates 
from 1876 to 1884 are inlaid, and having each a 
space on which to engrave the name of the nation 
that shall each year send forth the victorious team. 








Dining Comfortably. 
Most people are aware, even without any scien- 
tific knowledge, that the mind has a most direct 
influence on the stomach, that the stomach reacts 
upon the mind, and that the two, linked mysteri- 
ously together, act and react one upon the other 
with unfailing certainty. Digestion thus obviously 
to a great extent will depend on the state of mind 
to which we sit down to a meal. It is not sufficient 
always merely to set the bread-winner down to a 
good dinner. If he has been hard at work, bat- 
tling during the day with the perplexities and 
difficulties inseparable from daily life, in whatever 
calling, his meal, if it is to do him all the good it 
should, must be a cheerful one; and itis as much 
a part of a loving wife’s duty to meet him with 
smiles and‘ pleasant words as it is to give him his 
soup hot and his meat cooked to a turn. Nay, 
although disappointment in the quality of the 
viands—a tough steak, a tepid soie—will check 
much more than is thought the process of diges- 
tion, even when spirits are good and appetite 
keen, it will not be so prejudicial to the healthtul 
assimilation of food as will be dolorous tales of do- 
mestic cares or the announcement of bad news. 
Whatever trials and sorrows have to be faced, 
dinner-time and the time immediately succeeding 
it is not the time to grapple with them, or dwell 
upon the means by which they are to be sur- 
mounted. Again, highly animated discussions, 
lapsing often into virulent arguments, are dis- 
tinctly prejudicial at meal-time; for temper, if 
ruffled, will retard digestion as fatally as damped 
spirits will. In a word, there is no byway to health 





more directly useful and generally worth sticking 
to than that by which we can have our meals in 
peace and comfort, if not in absolute gayety. 


The Names of Nails. 


Tar word ‘“‘ penny” was originally “ pound,’’ 
and should be so still, but by the corruption in the 
mouths of the people, to which the English is 
perhaps more subject than any othe langtiage, the 
term siz-pound nails, and ten-pound nails, was 
made six-pun nails and ten-pun nails, until finally 
it was corrupted into six-pemmy nails and ten-penny 


nails, Six-pound nails means a size of which 1,000 
weigh six pounds; ten-pound nails weigh ten 
pounds per 1,000: twenty-pound nails weigh 


twenty pounds per 1,000, etc., consequently of six- 
penny nails there are about 166 to the pound; of 
ten-penny nails, 100 to the pound; of twenty- 
penny, 50 to the pound, and one-penny nails, 
1,000 to the pound. If the nails are smaller than 
this, they are reckoned by the ounce, and called 
six-ounce, eight-ounce, twelve-ounce nails, ete. In 
olden times, when all nails were made by hand, 
there was a great difference in the prices, as the 
labor was worth much more than the material; at 
present, thanks to nail-making machinery, the 
material is worth more than the labor, and the 
great difference in prices has disappeared, hence in 
olden times manufacturers were careful not to 
make the nails larger than the designation implied ; 
for instance, to make not less than 100 ten-pe ny 
nails in every pound, in order not to be considered 
acheat. At present, however, while the prices of 
the various ordinary sizes do not differ so much, 
they do not appear to be so particular, and if you 
try, you will find that there are not many over 100 
six-penny nails to the pound, scarcely 70 ten-penny 
nails, and never 1,000 one-penny nails, but only 
about 600 or 700. In general you will find that 
there are only about two-thirds of the number of 
nails in a pound as designated by the name. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Queen Victoria Unvailing the Scottish 
Memorial te Prince Albert. 


Once more has Queen Victoria been enabied to testify 
publicly to her undying love for the memory of her de- 
ceased consort. On August 16th, the Scottish National 
Mertorial of His Royal Highness the late Prince Albert | 
was unvailéd in Edinburgh, Her Majesty presiding over 
the ceremony, as shown in the cut. The statue is greatly 
admired. Prince Albert appears in the uniform of a Field 
Marshal, that being the dress he wore at the great volun- 
teer review of 1860, when he was seen by a greater 
number of Scotch people than ever %efore of after. 
He is sitting erect in the saddle, with bared head, 
bent slightly forward, checking his steed with his 
left hand, and holding his plumed hat in his right hand, 
as though returning a salutation. The sculptor of the 
principal figure, and of the panel bas-reliefs, as well as 
the designer and superintendent of the whole work, 
was the celebrated sculptor, Sir John Steele, of Edin- 
burgh. 








The Turkish Insurrection. 


The horrible barbarities which the Turkish troops 
have committed upon the hapless Christian prisoners 
which have fallen into their hands have excited the 
indignation of all Christendom against the Moslems. 
We present this week several illustrations of notable 
occurrences in the insurrection. One is taken in 
Philippopolis, and represents a party of Bashi-Bazouks 
riding through the bazaar or trading quarter of that 
town. The Bulgarian townsfolk, who dreaded their ap- 
proach, hastened to put up their shutters and to bar the 
doors of their shops. We also sketch a scene at Con- 
stantinople. The Softas, or students of the Moslem law 
and religion, who are a numereus and active class of 
zealots, have been parading the streets and appealing 
to the faithful for contributions in support of the war. 
Nearly two thousand of these Softas have voluntered 
into the army, under a green silk banner with the 
crescent moon in its centre; but they are not likely to 
prove every efficient troops. We also give a picture of 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, and his staff, who is 
conducting the war in Herzegovina, and has won some 
notable battles independently of his Servian allies. The 
battle scenes teil their own stories. 


Bull-Fighting in Spain. 


Whatever may be the modern opinion as to the harm- 
ful tendency, or otherwise, of bull-fighting, and similar 
spectacles, it is certain that the Spanish people are not 
inclined to part with their great national diversion. On 
the afternoon of Sunday, June 11th, an elegant new 
Plaza de Toros was inaugurated in the city of Malaga, a 
cut of which is given among our foreign illustrations, 
The edifice which is evidently intended to accommo- 
date a large number of spectators, was erected under 
the supervision of a distinguished architect, and is 
now classed among the embellishments of the city of 
Malaga. 








VAGARIES OF THE HOUR. 


A PHYSICIAN in the Isle of Wight has found the 
carr.er-pigeon to be of great service to him in his 
country practice. At every village through which 
he passes, when his last patient has been seen, he 
writes a list of prescriptions for that village, 
affixes it to the leg of a pigeon, and dispatches it to 
his house. 

THE largest alligator killed in Florida for many 
years was shot last Spring by Dr. De Marmon, of | 
Kingsbridge, N. Y., and measured twelve feet six | 
inches in length, six feet ten inches round the | 
body, five feet ten inches round the jaws, and | 
weighed about seven hundred pounds. The head | 
is thirty inches long. | 

THE Russian Government publishes detailed 
statistics with reference to the damage done by 
wolves throughout that empire. There are said to 
be not less than 170,000 of these animals, which, 
during last year were the cause of death to not less 
than 200 people; whilst the destruction of cattle and 
poultry by them is enormous. 

THE following is a suggestive passage from the 
transactions of the Cork Steamship Company, read 
at a late meeting, by some amazingly candid gen- 
tlemen: ‘“‘ We have also sold the Bitiern for £2,200. 
She was completely worn out from stem to stern, 
and as we dare not put her to seaagain we thought 
the sooner we got rid of her the better.” 

ONE of the wealthiest of English velvet manufac- 
turers, Mr. Listar, worked his way to success by 
years of patient labor in search of a way to utilize 
silk rags. He began by buying up all such waste 
at less than one cent a pound, and up to the year 
1864 he had expended the immense sum of over 
$1,300,000 in fruitless efforts to find a process. 

AN English sailor, having been sent to Lewes 
Naval Prison for desertion, hanged himself, fear- 
ing his sweetheart would discard him. His sweet- 
heart had sent him an affectionate little note say- 





CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


—Tue Prince Imperial is coming to see the 
Exhibition in November. 


— Tue National Agricultural Congress met last 
week for three days im Judges’ Hall. 


—Tne Natural Pomologiea) Society held their 
Convention in Judges’ Hall last week. 


—Cuarves Francis ApAms, of Massachusetts, 
visited the Grounds last week with his family. 


—SaturpDAy, the 9th inst., was the twenty-five 
cent admission day. There were 104,000 cash admis- 
sions. 

—By an inadvertence in our last number the 
‘‘Cataract ’’ was credited to Agricultural instead of to 
Machinery Hall. 

—‘* PennsyLvaniA Day” at the Exhibition is 
the 28th inst. Ex-Attorney General Benjamin Harris 
Brewster will be the orator. 

—Tue design of bringing the pupils of the 
Soldiers Orphan Schools to visit the Exhibition is 
being pushed through in Philadelphia. 


—Trovunsie is expected by the Commission 
from disaffected piano, sewing-machine, fine art and 
wine men, in the matter of the Judges’ awards. 


—Tue Fire Department of the Centennial 
Grounds covered themselves with glory in their manage- 
ment of the fire which destroyed ‘“‘ Shanty Town”’ a few 
days ago. 

—Tue Live-stock Show drew many distinguished 
people to look at the fine animals among ‘the horse ”” 
and ‘‘the dog.”? President Grant, Secretary Cameron, 
Governor Hartranft and other high dignitaries attended. 


—In diseussing what shall be done with the 
Centennial Buildings, the Philadelphia Times sums up 
with—‘‘In fact, the Exhibition will leave us so much 
valuable property, as quite to repay all that the city has 
expended upon it.’’ 

—A LARGE delegation of German workmen, in- 
cludimg engineers, machinists, architects, engravers, 
printers, smiths, technicists, sculptors and draughtsmen, 
all members of the Berlin Central Bureau for the benefit 
of workmen, are visiting the Exhibition for two weeks. 


—GENERAL WALKERS management of tho 
Judges and their awards is acknowledged on all hands 
to be characterized by the same completeness and fair- 
ness that characterized all bis work, whether as head 
of the United States Census Bureau or as Professor in 
Yale College. 


—Tue International Medical Congress, presided 
over by the distinguished surgeon and author of medical 
works, Professor S. D. Gross, of Philadelphia, was the 
Centennial feature of the week ending September 9th. 
It was attended by the most eminent pbysicians and 
surgeons all over the world. 


— Tue Kansas and Colorado State Building, after 
being closed for several days for the purpose of prepar- 
ing a display of Kansas fruits and grains, was formally 
reopened to the public at noon, September 14th, by 
Hon. George Anthony. Appropriate speeches were 
made by Hon. John Welsh, Director-General Goshorn, 
Commodore Stephen Decatur, of Colorado, and L. A. 
Gobright, of Washington. 


—Tue great event of September on the Exhibi- 
tion Grounds will be the ‘‘ New York Day,’’ at the New 
York State Headquarters. Governor Tilden will arrive 
on the 21st inst. and remain until the 23d, when the 
public reception will be given. Mr. Frank Leslie, Presi- 
dent of the Commission, with his colleagues, have 
been making elaborate preparations for the comfort of 
their guests, and it is expected that there will be a very 
large delegation over from New York on that day. 


—Tuz series of special celebrations by the origi- 
nal thirteen States, inaugurated by New Jersey, will be 
continued on successive Thursdays in the following 
order: New York, September 21st; Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 28th; Rhode Island, October 5th; New Hamp. 
shire, October 12th. Following these will come the 
jubilee of the six Southern States included in the origi 
nal thirteen. It is proposed to conclude the series with 
a grand reunion of the Governors of all the States 
and Territories. 

—Tue meeting of the Centennial Commission 
is again fraught with a new difficulty. This time it is 
a ‘row’ over the Judges’ awards, some 12,000 in 
number. Some of the Commissioners think they have 
a right to alter the Judges’ returns, and hence many 
private ‘“‘axes are taken out to be ground.” But this 
extreme view does not prevail. It was decided that 
each award must be acted on separately, and that each 
must be adopted or rejected as a whole. 


—“ Tue Argonauts of ’49,” as Bret Harte calls 
the Pioneers of the Pacific Coast, beld their association 
reunion with great triumph on the 9th inst. in the Pa- 
cific Coast Centennial Hall, so satisfactorily managed 
by Colonel Stevenson. General H. G. Gibson, U.S. A., 
the president, was in the chair, and Francis D. Clark 
was the Secretary and Treasurer. The building was well 
filled with visitors, most of whom were there to speak 
to ove another of the long-ago days when they sought 
the golden fleece together. 


--Apropos to the “reunion of the Argonauts 
of '49,"? a good thing is told of Fighting Joe Hooker, 
who was one of the speakers. The musicians had 
just ended ‘‘As we. go marching through Georgia,” 
when the bandmaster, with the air of one who had 
succeeded wonderfully well in gratifying an esteemed 
superior, turned to. General Hooker and said, ‘I sup- 
posed that you would like that, General?” ‘But I 
didn’t,”’ replied the old soldier, much to the discom- 
fiture of the other ; ‘‘ my war-feelings were buried when 


| we signed the treaty of peace.” 


—A FRUGAL old agriculturist from up the 
country, accompanied by his wife, reeently took seats 
in the American restaurant and called for two cups of 
coffee. While the waiter was getting them, the couple 
unconcernedly spread on the table a large valise-ful! of 
lunch, which they had brought with them from the 
mountains. The coffee made its appearance, but from 
above and behind it came rumblings as of an earth. 
quake not far distant. Coffee and rations vanished in 
short order, and when the waiter presented a bill for 
seventy-five cents, the price of two cups of Java and 
table occupation, the volcanic phenomena changed its 
base of operations, and burst out more terrifically than 
before. 

—Governor R. B. Hunsarp of Texas lectured 
on the bistory and resources of his State in the Judges’ 
Hall, a few days ago, in the course of which he said: 
«Texas is the largest of the States, being greater in 
extent than New York, Pennsylvania, Obio, Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, and the six New England States, 
all combined. Her area is 75,000,000 acres, or 274,366 
square miles. As an evidence of her health, there are not 
less than 20,000 people who live and camp nightly on 
her prairies. In this out-door life, from the Gulf to 
Kansas, and from the Sabine to Rio Grande, I am not 
aware of a single case of consumption ever originating 





ing that she would not desert him; but, according 
to the rules, no prisoner is allowed to see 4 letter 
till he has been in prison three days—a cruel and 





stupid regulation. 


‘in Texas. Neither plague nor pestilence has ever yct 
| desolated her homes. This year Texas has raised over 
; 680,000 bales of cotton —more than one-geventh of the 


} entire cotton-crop of the United States.” 
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NEW YORK.—THE INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCH—PRESENTATION OF PRIZFS TO THE AMERICAN TEAM AT GILMORE’S GARDEN, SEPTEMBER 15TH—CHEERING THE FOREIGN TEAMS.—-SEE PAGE 55, 
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EROS. 


IVINE and dear, fair as the morn, 
Eros of Aphrodite born 

Comes once on earth to each and all, 

And spreads the heart’s high festival. 


He is the messenger of fate— 

Gives gifts unto the desolate; 

Aud where be walks the sunrise pours 
With lavish bands its rosy stores, 


Love harbors neither fear nor doubt— 
*Tis more than all the world without; 
Its miracles on wondering eyes 

Fall with delicious, sweet surprise, 


In ways of old, in methods new— 
Pursued, or whether it pursue, 

Love firmly speaks—nor plans or waits. 
That is not love which hesitates, 


His light is finer than the sun’s; 

His face shines like Endymion’s; 

His joys are hired from all the spheres, 
Aad grief goes out when he appears 








A Girl’s Vengeance. 


ETTA W. PIERCE, 


AcTuor or “THe Story or a Birt,’ ‘‘Tae TANKARD 
OF BENEDIERE,”’ ‘‘ THE Bintmmank,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXVII.—ANOTHER LEAF FROM DOLLY 
HAZELWOOD’S DIARY. 
November 20th. 

E areat Brighton—Mrs. Hazelwood and I— 

V in a handsome furnished house on the East 

Cliff, which she has hired till the holidays, 

and fairly launched on the sunny sea of society in 
this huge marine villa of the London public. 

We left Hazel Hall a week ago, without mak- 
ing adieux with any one. I wrote a few lines only 
to Lord Dane, strictly forbidding him to follow 
me, Cheerfully I resign him to his lady-mother 
till Christmas. I am suffering from a surfeit of 
his lordship, and I believe that Mrs. Hazelwood 
suspects it—that she brought me to this place— 
yood soul !—as an act of charity. Guy Hazelwood 
went over to Paris the day we left the Hall— how 
long he will remain I do not know. He firmly 
declined to er us to Brighton, pleading 
for an excuse that his wanderings about the world 
had quite unfitted him for fashionable society. 
Perhaps he had grown tired of me—indeed, it is 
more than likely. 

This is the season, par excellence, and there are 
mobs of fine people to be met with at every turn. 


‘“‘The polished horde, 
Formed of two mighty tribes, the bores and bored.” 


Mrs. Hazelwood has hosts of friends here, and 
we are invited everywhere. We havea lovely lit- 
tle turnout in which we drive along the Queen's 
Road, and I can handle the ribbons myself with- 
out fear. We walk on the Parade, and the Chain 
Pier. We go to the Pavilion to hear Patti sing, 
and to the theatre where lorgnettes in plenty are 
always leveled at us—I dance and dine and pro- 
menade—lI ride upon the Sussex Downs, and, oh, 
if life in quiet Kent was pleasant, what can 1 say 
of it in this delightful Brighton ! 

Here I have my own sea once more - my glo- 
rious, laughing, sapphire-colored sea—that always 
makes me think of Massachusetts and Aunt Prue, 
and the old brown parsonage at Sea View. Cap- 
tain Vivian Clive is quartered at the Brighton 
Barracks. He follows us everywhere, and never 
makes the smallest allusion to my engagement 
with Lord Dane—no more does Mrs. Hazelwood, 
save as a rod of correction to my high spirits, 
Sometimes it will be—‘* My dear child, you flirted 
in an unconscionable manner at the Pavilion last 
night with Lord Broadlands—don’t do it again,’’ 
or, “ You really must snub that Colonel Lisle who 
wears Russian violets in his buttonhole, and calls 
them your colors. Do not forget that you are not 
a free woman, Dolly ;” or, “I cannot think what 
Captain Clive means by his marked attentions to 
you—he knows perfectly well that you are en- 
gaged to Lord Dane.” 

Who should we meet upon the esplanade to-day 
but Sir Philip Bellamy, muffled in wraps to pro- 
tect him from the keen sea-wind and looking as 
dry and lean and fussy as ever. He colored to 
his eyes as he lifted his hat—I hope the sight of 
me did not give him pain—in spite of my pets and 
tempers, I do not like to inflict actual pain. 

‘*T knew you were at Brighton, Miss Hazel- 
wood,” he stammered. ‘I could not fail to know 
it, for everybody here is talking of you.’’ 

“T am glad to see you again, Sir Philip,” I an- 
swered, —") and then Mrs. Hazelwood invited 
him to dinner.. Does he know of my engagement ? 
I think not, and it was not mentioned at our East 
Oliff house. Ah, a strange fatality, indeed, led 
Ruth Carew’s son to fall in love with me! I shall 
marry him—why should I not? 

Guy Hazelwood is supremely indifferent to the 
whole matter, and his mother thinks it an extra- 
ordinary match for a penniless Yankee girl—as, 
indeed, it is, for those of my countrywomen who 
marry titles are usually obliged to pay for the 
same in American dollars. I shall have wealth 
and position and power, all that my ambition 
covets, and at the same time I shall wreak my 
desired vengeance on my mother’s murderess. She 
shall give place to me—-me, her hated rival’s hated 
daughter! I have won her son—through him I 
can trample on her heart as she trampled on Hetty 
Hazelwood’s. She shall see me wear his titles 
and revel in his wealth—see her idol a slave at 
my feet, and she powerless to disinthrall him. She 
shall see herself cast down from her high place by 
my hand. Not for worlds, I am confident, would 
she have Basil, or the society in which she moves, 
know of her past. Mine shall be the task of tell- 
ing the story. I will never rest till I have dis- 
graced her - till I have forced her to confess the 
truth about my father—till 1 have driven her out 
of England ! 

November 22d, 


Mrs. Hazelwood went to drive on White Hawk 
Down with friends. I remained at East Cliff to 





ractice my neglected music. An amber-clear 
and the coast of Dieppe could be seen from 
the drawing-room window, and the November sun 
shone gloriously on the sea—the dear old sea, roll- 
ing in upon the beach, with a long, moaning wash 
of foam, half-golden, half-glittering green, with 
stretches of pure sapphire in the distance. Sud- 
denly the door opened, and, all unannounced, Lord 
Basil Dane stepped into the room. 

I arose from the piano; but before I could say 
a word he burst out: 

“Tcould not help it, Dorothy!—I tried to obey 

ou. Why did you forbid me to follow you? 

id not you know that life at the Priory would be 
intolerable the moment you were gone? And to 
creep away, too, without telling me of your inten- 
tion, as if you were trying to escape me!—it was 
abominably cruel! You could not, in reason, ex- 
pect me to bear it.” 

He looked as eager and handsome as Romeo 
under Juliet’s balcony ; but the sight of him put 
me out of temper at once. 

‘IT cannot expect you to be reasonable in any- 
thing,” I answered, in a pet. “I expected to 
meet none but strangers at Brighton, and lo! 
everybody that I saw at Hazel Hall is here—even 
to your late guest, Captain Clive. The only one 
missing is Cousin Guy.” 

‘* And I dare say he is of more consequence to 
you than all the others,” flashed his lordship, 
jealously—he is growing jealous very fast. 

“He is certainly more entertaining,” 
swered, surlily.” ‘‘ I miss him very much,” 

His face assumed a dull, chalky hue. 

“ This is a very odd welcome, Dolly, for a man 
to receive from his betrothed wife. I ought to fly 
into a rage, I suppose, but it is not easy for me to 
be angry with you. Are you trying to let me see 
how little you care for me ?” 

ay i replied, recovering myself at once; 
“ but I am cross and dull this morning—I danced 
too much last night, I fear. Pray pardon me, and 
be seated. May I ask regarding the health of 
Lady Dane ?” 

At my first civil word he was himself again. 

“ My mother is still an invalid,’ he answered. 

‘* Has she decided to go abroad ?” 

“She will not go unless I accompany her.”’ 

I leaned against the window, and looked out on 
the green sea. 

“And that you will not do, Basil ?’’ 

“ That I cannot and will not do!’ 

‘‘ Does she know that you have followed me to 
this place ?” 

ae i 

“Ah! Then I fear she is very angry!” 

He colored, but did not answer. 

I am sure that there has been many a raging 
scene betwixt mother and son since I left the 
Hall. 

“You will grow tired of this ceaseless bicker- 
ing, by-and-by,” said I, airily, “ and cast me aside 
—see if you don’t! You will discover that Miss 
Dawlish is, after all, a better match for you than 
the red-haired American of whom”your mother 
disapproves.’ 

He blazed up like a sky-rocket. 

“ Cast you aside !’’ he cried. ‘* How dare you, 
even in jest, say that? Why do you talk of my 
mother? I have told you again and again that 
nothing earthly shall come between us, There is 
no possession of mine, call it by whatever name 
you will, too precious to be sacrificed to you. But 
you—you do not care for me, Dorothy. I some- 
times think I am but a plaything in your hands ;” 
and now his voice grew unspeakably sad ; “it is 
you who will tire of me, presently, and throw me 
over without mercy. But woe to us both when 
that day comes !’”’ 

He set his teeth in a rather unpleasant way. I 
smiled sweetly. 

“ Don’t be sepulchral, sir. I tire of you quite 
often—forgive my frankness—but I have not the 
remotest idea of throwing you over.”’ 

And just then Mrs. Hazelwood returned from 
her drive, and a moment after Sir Philip Bellamy 
was announced, so my conversation with Lord 
Dane was brought to a close. 

He has taken rooms at an esplanade hotel, and 
here he intends to remain, I suspect, till we return 
to Hazel Hall. He has brought his horses and 
dogs and servants with him —adieu to all peace at 
Brighton. 


I an- 


December 10th. 

Why does not Guy Hazelwood join us? He 
must know that we are very dull without him. If 
he cared in the least for my pleasure he would 
come, but he does not care—lI feel it —know it! 
I am tired of this piace, even the sea has lost its 
charm for me. I am tired of the people, the balls, 
the dining, driving and promenading —tired of my 
elegant Parisian toilets, and of everything and 
everybody under the sun ! 

Lord Dane is constantly beside me, sighing like 
a furnace. He makes a pretense of living at the 
Bedford, but in reality this East Cliff house is his 
home. 
brings me more music than I could practice in a 
~~ of leisure, and wherever I go he springs up 

y my side like Jonah’s gourd. In all my gullops 
over the gray downs his dark, dreamy face is at 
my shoulder. _ He escorts me everywhere, hangs 
upon my chair at the theatre, and renews his vows 
ot devotion every hour of the day. He dines with 
us whenever we are at home, and, though all this 
may be proper and natural enough, it tries me un- 
utterably—yea, sometimes I find it wellnigh un- 
bearable. 

I arose at an absurdly early hour this morning, 
and went out to walk upon the beach, determined 
for once to have no escort but Mrs. Hazelwood’s 
maid. It was too early for anybody to be abroad 
save the bourgeoisie and working people of the 
town, yet, as I sauntered listlessly along the sands, 
whom should I see advancing briskly towards me 
but the dapper little figure of Sir Philip Bellamy, 
with a comfortable wrap gathered close about his 
shoulders. He raised his hat at sight of me, but 
replaced it hurriedly, as the chill air struck that 
bald place on his crown. 

‘ Awfully fresh wind, eh, Miss Hazelwood ?” 
he gasped. ‘I'm not quite sure that this is the 
place for a delicate chest.. Alone? Perhaps you 
will kindly allow me to take a turn with you.” 

What could I do but nod assent? He fell into 


He sends his horses for me to ride—he- 





lace beside me, coughing nervously, and drawing 
Eis wraps closer together. 

“‘ Miss Hazelwood, have you ever regretted the 
answer you gave me on the west terrace at Hazel 
Hall ?” he said. 

“ No, Sir Philip.” 

“ Pardon my folly. I tannot cease to love you. 
I thought I had conquered my passion, but the 
sight of you has brought it to life again. I repeat 
the question which I asked you weeks ago—will 
you marry me ?” 

I stopped short on the sands. Johnson was 
dawdling at a good distance behind us—out of 
ear-shot, at least. 

“Sir Philip, have you not heard of my engage- 
ment with Lord Dane ?’’ I cried. 

“ Yes, but I did not credit it— upon my soul I 
did not! I thought it the idle talk of the gossips, 
who can never leave a woman like you alone.” 

“It is quite true, Sir Philip.’’ 

He looked so miserable that I pitied him. 

‘‘Then my chance of winning you is even less 
now than when I first spoke ?” 

‘Exactly. Adieu, Sir Philip! I am sure it 
will be better for me to finish my walk alone.” 

I turned and hurried away over the beach. The 
baronet left Brighton at noon to-day. He intends, 
I hear, to pass the Winter in Egypt. Bo» voy.ge, 
Sir Philip! I hope from my heart that I may 
never cross your way again. 

December 20th. 


Walked on the Pier with Lord Dane; drove 
with Mrs. Hazelwood to the Dike —Lord Dane 
riding close at our carriage-wheels; dined out 
with Mrs. Hazelwood, and found Lord Dane on 
my right hand at table; danced at Dowager Lady 
Broadlands’s ball, still attended by his omnipresent 
lordship. My dress was silver gauze over corn- 
flower silk, with silver thistles and sprays of corn- 
flowers on my bodice and in my hair. 

It was shortly before the supper-room doors 
were thrown open, and, tired out with much danc- 
ing, I begged Lord Dane to find me a seat. He 
conducted me to the embrasure of a window, and 
hurried away to bring me an ice. As I sat sur- 
veying the brilliant ball-room, all aglow with 
wax-lights and jewels, bright eyes and marvelous 
costumes, a hand was laid on the back of my velvet 
chair, and I looked up and saw Captain Vivian Clive, 

“‘Egad!’ he began, “ Miss Hazelwood, if I 
thought for a moment, that you loved Dane, I 
would cut my tongue out sooner than speak; but 
you do not—the whole world knows that. It is 
the talk of everybody here, consequently I feel 
under no obligations to hold my peace. I love 
you, and I do not know why I should scruple to 
tell you of it. I would be the happiest man in 
Britain if you would consent to break with that 
young cad.” 

I will not chronicle the answer which I then 
and there made to the gallant guardsman ; but it 
will be good subject for him to meditate upon 
while drinking his absinthe in the retirement of 
the barracks. I doubt if Captain Clive ever again 
proposes to a lady whom he knows to be already 
engaged to one of his own friends. 


December 22d, 


A letter from Aunt Prue, telling me of Doctor 
North’s marriage with Miss Nugent, and of the 
latter’s death. The widowed bridegroom is about 
to establish a free hospital with his wife’s great 
fortune, Aunt Prue writes. That is like him, 
Doctur Stephen is a man from whom one instinc- 
tively expects grand deeds. 

e were very busy with our claret-cup, mayon- 
naise and cold lamb at lunch, when Lord Dane 
entered in great haste, and with an expression of 
serious alarm on his handsome, harassed face. 

“JT have just received a telegram from the 
Priory,” he cried, with an apprehensive look at 
me. ‘‘ My mother is very ill—she entreats me to 
return immediately to Kent.” 

It flashed upon me in a moment that this was 
but a ruse of her cunning ladyship to remove her 
son from my dangerous society. She was vot ill 
—1 was sure of it, and for a moment the tempta- 
tion came upon me to interpose some objection to 
his departure ; but I could not—I could no longer 
punish myself, even for the pleasure of torment- 
ing Lady Dane. So I said promptly to my lover, 
“Go at once!” 

He drew me to another part of the room. He 
was much agitated, and his dark, young face was 
the hue of ashes. 

“Do you believe in presentiments, Dolly ?’’ he 
said, abrupfly. 

“No,” I answered, ‘‘ certainly not.”’ 

“T have a very uncomfortable one at the pre- 
sent time. I feel certain that ill will come for 
leaving you in this way. How soon do you return 
to Hazel Hall ?”’ 

“On the twenty-fourth.” 

“T shall count the hours till then. 
Dorothy, something tells me that I am about to 
lose you! What can it mean? In _ heaven’s 
name, be true to me, darling !—try to love me as 
I love you—how magy times have I already 
begged you to do that ?” 

“I really don’t know,” I answered, incoherently, 
with my dread of his demonstrative nature strong 
upon me. “ Yes, 1 will try. How ca you lose 
me? Mrs. Hazelwood is looking at us—don’t, I 
beg of you, make a scene, Basil !” 

He knows well my horror of scenes. He con- 
trolled himself at once, and departed quietly, 
though with a pained, dejected face. 

Mrs. Hazelwood looked at me keenly for several 
moments after he left us, then approached and 
laid her dear, gentle hand on my arm. ; 

“Dolly,” she said, “I have been watching you 
very closely of late. Are you sure you are not 
making a mistake? I want you to make a good 
match, heaven knows, but not at the cost of your 
whole future happiness. If his presence for a 
few days tries you so much, how will you endure 
it for a lifetime ?”’ 

“T really do not know,’ I answéred, wearily ; 
“but there is nothing, I suppose, that one may not 
get used to in time. At any rate, sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.”’ 

Lunch over, I went out for a solitary canter 
upon the Downs, attended only by Mrs. Hazel- 
wood’s old groom, Andrew. After a month of 
fashionable life at Brighton, it seemed a luxury, 


Dorothy, 








indeed, to be alone. One nevet appreciates one’s 
own company till deprived of it. The day waa 

y and quiet, threatening storm, I turhed froth 

he fashidhable roads, and dashed away at ratidoni, 
em, Afidrew to keep ata good distance be- 
iind me—dashed away, and lost myself- directly 
on the great wide Downs. : 

Silence and emptiness reigned there: A sha- 
dowy windmill on a distant slope waved its arms to 
me. Underfoot the faded turf was darkly veined 
with ruts. The clouds hung low on the barren 
shore and the shoulders of the chalky hills. The 
far white cliffs glittered like pearl in the light. I 
could see the breakers tumbling ‘in the channel, 
but, near at hand, the sea lay. glassyegray. My 
dear, familiar sea! I inhaled greedily.its pure, 
fresh breath as I galloped ‘aléng. Thanks to Guy 
Hazelwood's teaching, I am quite at home in the 
saddle, and to-day some restless’ demoti: seemed 
driving me. on. heard old Andrew call, but I 


‘fdid not turn or look. Away by chalk-hills and 


downs, past the beckoning windmill I'went, till of 
a sudden a smart dash of wet was blown into my 
face, and then down dropped. a thick mist like a 
blanket, ee | in one indistinguishable mass 
sky and shore and sea together. ~~ 

The rain began to fall sharply. I stopped atid 
called aloud to Andrew. No voice answered. He 
was far behind upon the downs— I had lost my 
escort. I dared not turn back in: that mist, for 
knew nothing of the way. The only thing left for 
me to do was to look around:for shelter: ‘Presently 
the distant cackle of geese fell.on my ear: [ 
urged my horse in the direction of the sound, and 
stumbled straightway upon a little cottage; sitting 
on the édge of a field, with-a donkey browsing 
near it, atid a detise column Of stbke issuing froih 
its chimney. 1 gathered up my long habit, sprang 
out of the saddle and knocked at the door. 

After an interval of silence, I heard the sound 
of pattens clacking across a flagged floor, the latch 
was lifted, and an old women, as brown and sere 
as a mummny, looked out on me. 

“T have lost my way,” said I. “ Will you 
kindly give me shelter till the rain passes ?”’ 

‘“Come in, my lady, and welcome,” she an- 
swered; ‘it’s a gallus bad turn of weather.” 

And I followed her into a little room, where a 
fire was burning and a kettle singing in the chim- 
ney-corner. 

She hastened to set me a chair. Some dirty 
children were playing about, the eKlest of whom. 
at sight of a crown-piece which I held out to him, 
started forth to lead my horse under shelter. 

In ten minntes I had satisfied my hostess’s curi- 
osity regarding myself, and heard, in return, that 
she was a widow, poor and infirm, and that the 
little ones were the children of her son—a water- 
man, drowned two or three years before. Any in« 
formation, however, about the distative which I 
had come, or the direction I must take to reach the 
town again, she was quite incapable of giving. 
Brighton was to her evidently a shadow and a 
name only. 

The day died ‘swiftly. Faster and faster. clat- 
tered the rain on the thatched cottage-roof. Night 
fell black as Hades, I wondered anxiously if 
Andrew had found his way back to East Cliff, and 
what Mrs. Hazélwood would say to my non- 
appearance. 

he old cottager lighted a candle, gave her 
brood their frugal supper, and sent them to bed in 
some unknown quarter of the house. She forced 
upon me also a cup of tea, and being rather faint 
after my long scamper over the downs, I drank it. 
It was plain that, if the storm continued, I must 
remain in that stifling den over night, a prospect 
which filled me with anything but pleasure. I 
walked to the dim little window and looked out. 
Nothing could be seen but dense darkness. As 1 
stood with face pressed to the dingy pane, I 
heard a sudden tramp of hoofs outside, the cot- 
tage-door opened, and a man, dripping from. head 
to foot, and colorless, either with fear or fatigue, 
strode across the threshold. 

I stared for a moment, hardly able to believe 
my senses; then, never knowing what I did, rushed 
toward him with a wild, glad cry. 

“ Guy—oh, Guy! can it be you?” 

I had thought him miles away in France, ana, 
taken by surprise as I was, I know not what he 
saw in my face or heard in my voice —something 
at least while made the blood leap up to his.cheek, 
and the light to his eyes. 

“Thank God!’’ he cried, breathlessly. ‘ You 
are here, then! I feared—well, I hardly know 
what I feared. Andrew;reached the Cliff more 
than an hour ago—in fact, just as I arrived there 
from Dover. He lost you‘in the mist, he said, 
somewhere upon the Downs.”’ 

I cannot tell how it happened... I held out my 
hands to him, he grasped them ‘for a moment, 
one electric flash seemed to ‘pass'over us both, 
and the next I knew, he had snatched me in his 


‘arms—he was pressing his wet, white face down 


into my hair. 

“You love me!” he groaned, in a thick, stifled 
voice; “you beautiful, glorious darling, you love 
me, and I love you! ‘hy fight against fate any 
longer? -I am tired of the struggle! A dreary 
month of absence bas conquered me at last.. Come 
to me, Dorothy! ‘You are mine, and I will have 
you in spite of the living or the dead !”’ 

The whole earth seemed passing away from me. 
That low room, with its dirty flagged floor and 
singing kettle was like a vista of Paradise. He 
strained me to his breast. and I did net resist him ; 
his kisses rained upon my face and hair, his arms 
held me as if they would never Iet me go; and I ? 
—well, I could only cling to him in silence, hiding 
my quivering face against iis wet shoulder. At 
last! at last! I rested on Guy Hazelwood’s heart ; 
I heard him say that he loved me, and earth seemed 
over and heaven begun. 

I do not know how long we remained thus ; who 
ever counts such supreme moments? At length, 
however, he took my face in his two hands and 
turned it upward to the light. The old cottager, 
with more delicacy than I -would have given her 
credit for, had vanished from the room. My 
prince—my king! How pale he looked, in spite of 
the light in his grand blue eyes! 

“* You do love me—do you not?” he'murmured, 
“Let me hear you say it once with your own lips, 
Dorothy!” 
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“ Yes!”’ I sobbed, wildly, recklessly, “I love > 
Pe 


you—TI cannot deny it, even if I would 

He led me forward to the fire with the air of a 
master—stood on the hearth with me, and read my 
face by its warm glow. : 

“My darling!” said Guy Hazelwood, “I have 
tried a long time to resist you, but I shall try no 
more. These four weeks in Paris have been abso- 
lute torture. I now surrender myself uncondition- 
ally into your hands—take me and make of me 


what you will; help me to forget that I ever existed | 


at all till I saw you. And now, Dorothy— what 
of your engagement with Lord Dane?” 

T started as if struck; I had forgotten his lord- 
ship’s very existence —yes, and all my own plans for 
the future as well. It was as if a death’s-head 
had suddenly intruded on my banquet. I could 
not speak a word, 

“ Of course,” said Guy, quickly, “I know well 
that you care nothing for him, Dolly—that you 
have simply allowed your ambition to get the better 
. your heart. Where is Lord Dane—at Brigh- 
on ?”’ 

“No,’’ I faltered ; “ he left to-day for the Priory.” 

“* What do you mean to do with him, Dolly ?”’ 

Sure enough! Could I give give up my dream of 
ibe hatred of a Dane? Could I 
renounce the plans which I had laid for the future ? 
The world and my life, too, had all changed in a 
moment. I stared blankly into the fire. Guy 
waited for an answer, but received none. The 
struggle in + | heart held me dumb. 

“Dolly!” he cried out, at last, “ how strange 
you look! My darling, you are hiding something 
trom me—what is it?”’ 

“Shall I make you my father-confessor, Guy?” 

“ By all means!” 

I seated myself in the old cottager’s rickety arm- 
chair, and he drew a stool to my side. Without 
further hesitation I told him the whole long, dark 
story. He held my hand, and gazed silently into 
the fire. 

“*Now you know why I accepted Lord Dane,’ 
I said; “now you know my purpose in wishing to 
marry him; now you know just what a wicked 
creature 1am,Guy. And°now—now having heard 
the case, you must tell me what to do,” 

He looked agitated and amazed. 

“Dolly, I did not dream of anything like this, 
Yes, I widl tell you what todo. First of all, the 
character of an avenger is not in the least suited 
to you; next, the game is too dangerous for you to 
play —I should say that,even if you were not near 
and dear to me. You must dismiss Lord Dane at 
once—you must tell him frankly that you have 
made a great mistake. You will wring the poor 
lad’s heart, no doubt, but it is the greatest service 
you can do him. Dolly, you love me—you have 
confessed it—let this wild dream of vengeance 
perish. If your dead mother could speak, she 
would surely forbid you to make yourself her aven- 
ger. Be true to your own heart and to me— 
promise it, Dorothy! ’’ 

Oh, the great, bewildering wave of happiness 
that rushed over me, as I looked into his half-im- 
ploring, half-commanding eyes—as I felt his hand 
close upon mine, with the grasp of conscious mas- 
tery. Revenge or love--which should it be? I 
turned to him with a smile. 

“* Speak, Dolly !” 

‘IT promise !”’ 

“You will be my wife—not Lord Dane’s ?” 

‘*T will be your wife !” 

» * - . . 

We mounted our horses and rode away from the 
little cottage. Guy Hazelwood left a sovereign 
in the hand of the old woman, and I--I could 
have stooped ani kissed the pattens on her feet in 
gratitude for the happiness which had surprised 
me under her humble roof. The rain had ceased. 
A watery moon glimmered on the downs and sea. 
Side by side we galleped away to East Cliff to 
tell our news to Mrs Hazelwood. 

(To be continued.) 








THE CENTENNIAL, 


ITALIAN ART—‘‘ MASSACHUSETTS Day ’?—THE 
INTERNATIONAL LIVE Stock EXHIBITION. 


HE annex of Memorial Hall, or the ‘‘Art Gal- 

lery,”’ as it is more } opularly known, is one of 
the most frequented buildings in the Exhibition 
Grounds. Here are gathered all the triumphs of 
Italian, French and German art, both on the canvas 
and in the marble. In the large vestibule, or en- 
trance to the main hal! of this ‘‘annex,’”’ crowds 
may be seen any day—even the dullest—gathered 
around the exquisite specimens of Italian modein 
art in marble. Our artists have caught with their 
pencils fuur of the most notable of these specimens 
of sculpture, all from Milanese chisels. 

One of the most interesting of these character- 
subjects is what is down in the catalogue as ‘‘ The 
Forced Prayer,’ 4 most speaking picture in marble 
of a little boy. Heis crying bitterly at being forced 
to his devotions, and the tears even glisten on his 
cheek. This bit of sentiment in marble took the 
first prize at Vienna, the artist, Pietro Guarnerio, 
gaining golden opinions from all sorts of people for 
the work. 

“The First Step ’’ is another pretty conceit by 
Trombetta, of Milan. A little boy’s face is full of 
trouble at having lost his bird from his hand and 
is taking the “‘ first step ’’ of his life in pursuit of his 
lost net. 

“The Orphans,’ an elder sister and a younger 
brother, with arms locked, are skillfully designed 
amd executed by Pareda, of Milan. 

‘*Blind Man’s Buff” conveys by iis name the 
subject of the artist's sketch of a girl blindfolded, 
reaching out for fear of falling or in a vain search 
for her hiding companions, in the popular game. 
Barzaglie is the sculptor, also of Milan. 

Thursday, September 14th, was ‘‘ Massachu- 
setts Day’ at the Centennial. Governor Rice, 
surrounded by his full staff, in brilliant uniform, 
held a reception in the State Building, which was 
specially decorated for the occasion. The crowd 
was very large, the se of people from the 
Bay State alone being estimated at 15,000, and the 
police had much difficulty in maintaining order 
during the reception. The Governor was attended 
by the following members of his staff: Colonels 
William V. Hutchins, W. A. Trover, Arthur F. Ley- 
man, William P. Alexander, with Adjutant-General 
W. W. Blackmore and as-istants; Colonel I-aac P. 
Kingsley, George H. Camnhell, John H. Rice and 








G. Stephens, Lieutenant-Colonels J. Ingalls, 
avid W. Low, H. A. Stevens, A. N. Sampson and 
A. Hunt Berry. Of the Governor’s Council the fol- 
lowing were present: Lieutenant-Governor H. G. 
| Knight, George O. Bros!ow, Allen Leland, George 
Whitney, William C. Plunkett, Harrison Tweed, 
| Robert Couch and J. K. Baker. During the recep- 
| tion the Soms of Massachusetts, an organization of 
| Massachusetts men resident in New York City, 
| under the lead of Colonel Frank E. Howe, pre- 
sented a handsome flag to the State, which was 
| received by the Governor, Mr. Nathan Appleton, 
| of Boston, being the spokesman of the donors. 
| The grounds lately devoted to the Horse Show 


| are about half a mile from the chief entrance of the | 


Exhibition, fronting on Belmont Avenue, just east 
| of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad track. 


which there are over fifty. They were mostly Cana- 
dian, only in respect to ownership, for nearly all 
were imported from England and Scotland, or were 
the immediate progeny of imported stock. The 
‘favorite breed appears to be Clydesdale (Scotch) 
—very heavy, powerful animals with thick necks, 
large, chort heads, clumsy fetlocks, fringed behind 
with long hair, and immense muscular develop- 
ment. Some remarkably fine stallions of this breed 
were shown. One of the imported stallions, Marquis, 
weighs 2,100 pounds, and another, Royal Tom, ap- 
— to be at least 100 pounds heavier. A num- 

er of fine stallions, imported from Suffolk, have no 
distinctive breed-name, and were called simply Eng- 
lish cart-horses. They are less clumsy and more 
symmetrical than the Scotch stallions, but not as 
highly esteemed. Among roadsters a Cleveland 
bay, bred (so the card tacked on his stall says) by 
the Emperor Napoleon III., was especially hand- 
some. A few fine animals of racing pedigree were 
shown—among them Lord Zetland, a son of Volti- 
geur, and Sharpcatcher, a grandson of the famous 
Kentucky horse Lexington. 

A curiosity of the American exhibit was a beauti- 
ful Arabian horse bought from atribe of Bedouins. 
He is fifteen hands high, a grayish white in color, 
very gracefully formed, and has an eye as gentle as 
that of a good-natured woman. His colts by 
Kentucky and Norman mares were shown, and 
praised as fine roadsters. In striking contrast to 
this amiable son of the desert was the little wicked- 
looking black French stallion of Hercheron breed 
that stood in a neighboring stall shaking his long 
forelock out of his eyes, and flourishing a tail of as- 
tonishing size. Another contrast of a different sort 
was seen in the stalls where the ponderous gray 
Norman draft-horses stoed. 

Beyond the Canadian sheds a few stalls were occu- 

ied by Pennsylvania horses. Except a Morgan stal- 
ion and a few geldings, all the noticeable animals 
boast of English or Scotch birth, or, at least, of 
unmixed British blood. One of the finest Clydes- 
dale stallions on the grounds was placed by the 
Chestnut Live Stock Farm of Easton. He is seven- 
teen hands high, and weighs 2,260 pounds, and is 
called Donald Dianie. The arrangements of the 
sheds for drainage, care of animals, and facilities 
for their being seen by visitors were excellent. 

At half-past three o’clock every afternoon there 
was a — of the animals around the open track 
in the heart of the grounds, commencing with the 
heavy draught,and followed at four o’clock by others 
of lighter stock. This was an animated and attrac- 
tive spectacle, and of particular interest to horse- 
owners, fanciers, and breeders; and, indeed, to all 
who cannot fail to admire the graceful proportions 
of ‘‘ man’s best friend.” 








Weighing a Beam of Light. 


MR. CROOKEsS’S most startling discovery how to 
weigh a beam of light appears to have originated 
somewhat in this way. Desirous of weighing some 
small quantity of asubstance without those disturb- 
ances inseparable from the operations as ordina- 
rily conducted, Mr. Crookes made arrangements to 
accomplish the weighing in vacuum, and was sur- 
prised to find that when a light was approached to 
the exhausted receiver a new set of disturbing in. 
fluences were called into play, and that the action 
of gravitation was appreciably modifled. Mr. 
Crookes at once set to work to determine the gen- 
eral conditions and intensity of this new force, 
which resulted in the absolute knowledge that the 
beam of light has not only weight, but that it is 


the beam of light consisted of an exhausted giass 
chamber in the form of a horizontal cross, with 
arms of circular cross section. Inside the larger 
arm is a glass fibre maintained in a uniform state 
of tension by a spiral spring at one end, and by 
a glass stopper at the other end, which stopper 
is capable of rotation. The shorter arm of the 
cross contains in a like manner a stouter fibre 
beam of glass secured at the point of crossing to 
the longitudinal or torsion fibre, and having at one 
extremity a pith surface of two square inches area, 
and at the other end a little cup. Inside the cham- 
ber there is a loose particle of iron weighing 1-100 
of a grain, and outside the stopper is a counter re- 
cording the number of torsions or turns the glass 
fibre makes. Now the method of procedure is as 
follows: The position of a dot of light from a little 
mirror placed at the intersection of the two glass 
fibres having been noted, the little iron weight is 
lifted by means of a magnet, and placed in the 
cup, which, when thus weighted, descends. Tor- 
sion is then applied to the glass fibre until the 
beam is lifted, and the dot of light returns to its 
former position. This may be called the zero of 
the machine. This exact amount of torsion having 
been determined and its equivalent in weight as- 
certained, the torsion is removed, and the ray of 
light is then made to fall on the disk, which causes 
a depression of the glass beam, as ifit was weighted 
by a tangible substance. 


foot of the earth, when carried out to the square 
mile, gives a force of fifty-seven tons 


Effect of Tea on the Skin. 

Ir you drop a few drops of strong tea upou a 
piece of iron, a knife blade, for instance, the tan. 
nate of iron is formed, which is black. If you mix 
with iron filings or pulverized iron, you can make 
a fair article of ink. If you mix it with fresh 


the tannate of iron. Take human skin and let it 
soak for a time in strong tea, and it will become 
leather. 


into the circulation and are thrown out of the 
system by the skin, respiration and kidneys, it is 
probable that a drink so common as tea, and so 
abundantly used, will have some effect. 
possible that tannin, introduced with so much 
liquid-producing perspiration, will have no effect 
upon the skin? Look at the tea-drinkers of Russia, 
the Chinese, and the old women of America, who 
have so long continued habit of drinking 
strong tea. Are they notd -colored and leather- 
skinned? When young they were fair-complezx- 





ioned, 


possible to weigh it. The apparatus for weighing | 


The calculation of the | : Ages? 
absolute pressure of the sun’s radiation on asquare | ™tic organ it will be reproduced. 


The stalls to the left of the entrance were occu- | 
pied by Canadian horses, chiefly from Ontario, of | 


| ture, 


| Dupuis, to be not only practicable, but also likely to 





Copper Mining.—The ‘“‘ mass copper ’’ mines of Lake 
Superior were reopened two years ago, after several 
years’ idleness, due to the uncertainty connected with 
this kind of mining. Three out of the four have been 
successful. At the Phenix a mass of seventy-five tons 
was taken out in April, and in the Central mines there 
was a mass of unknown, but of very great size. 


Submerging North Africa.—The proposal to sub- 
merge a portion of North Africa by means of a canal 
from the Gulf of Gabes, letting the water of the Medi- 
terranean westwards over the lake regions of Djerid, 
seems, from the facts detailed by MM. Roudaire and 


turn out a remunerative undertaking. Owing to the 
comparatively small area it is proposed to submerge, 
the meteorvlegical changes which the submersion would 
occasion can only be slight, strictly local, and altogether 
beneficial in their general tendency. 


Density of the Earth’s Crust.—The result of pendu- 
lum observations carried on in India since 1865, calculated 
at Kew as far as they have been made with the in- 
variable pendulums of the Royal Society, ‘ offer incon- 
testable evidence in confirmation of the hypothesis of a 
diminution of density in the strata of the earth’s crust 
which lie under continents and mountains, and an in- 
crease of density in the strata under the bed of the 
ocean; and itis clear that elevations above the mean sea- 
level are accompanied by an attenuation of the matter 
of the crust and depressions by consolidation.” 


Tanning.—A patent has been recently taken out in 
France for accelerating the process of tanning leather by 
passing an electric current through the solution of tannin 
while the skins are in the vats). The bottom of the vat 
forms one of the poles, and the other pole is placed on 
the surface of the liquid; by electric action a ‘ mole- 
cular transportation’’ of the tannin ensues, which 
thereby passes through the skins and penetrates them 
more rapidly than in the usual method, It is said that 
heavy skins may be tanned by this process in from 
thirty to thirty-five days, instead of from twelve to 





fifteen months. 

Dynamite.—The endeavors of Alfred Nobel to over- 
come the uncertainty and danger attending the applica- 
tion of nitro-glycerine in its undiluted condition as an 
explosive agent, were eventually crowned with success 
by his elaboration of the plastic nitro-glycerine prepara- 
tion known as dynamite, of which the earliest, and | 
that specially known as Nobel’s dynamite, consists of 
the infusorial earth, keisclghur, mixed. with about three 
times its weight of nitro-glycerine, which it holds ab- 
sorbed, even under considerable variations of tempera- 
if the preparation be carefully manufactured. 
This material is the most violent nitro-glycerine prepa- 
ration now in use; it closely resembles Abel’s com- 
pressed gun-cotton in explosive power as well as in re- 
gard to its action, and it is now very extensively used | 
in all parts of the world, for mining, engineering, and 
other industrial purposes. 


Waste in Cooking.—Housekeepers may learn some- | 


thing about the waste in cooking from the experiments 
of Surgeon Smith, U.S.A., at Fortress Monroe. He 
made thirty-three trials in which 947 pounds 10 ounces | 
were roasted, or more correctly speaking, baked, the 
average weight of each roast being therefore 28 pounds 
11 ounces. After being cooked (and probably over- 
cooked, for soldiers will not often eat rare beef), it 
weighed 705 pounds 5 ounces. The loss was 242 pounds 
3 ounces, or 25.55 per cent. The bone in the beef | 
weighed 155 pounds 5 ounces, or 16.38 per cent., so 
that only 550 pounds and 4 ounces of the meat were 
available for food. This is 58.06 percent. The time 
for roasting was three hours, and the liquid (gravy) 
produced is not taken into account. The total loss 
under these conditions was therefore 42 per cent. In 
bo:ling the loss from cooking was 25 per cent., and the 
bone weighed 17.77 per cent., or 57.28 per cent. toge- 
ther. So that boiling and roasting affect the quantity 
of meat about equally. 

Forecasts of the Weather.—M. Leverrier, the Direc- 
tor of the Paris Observatory, lately offered to warn 
mining engineers and colliery managers twenty-four 
hours in advance of any variation of the barometer, with 
a view to prevent explosions of fire-damp, which are 
known to take place after sudden and considerable 
diminutions of atmospheric pressure. He now proposes 
to convey to agriculturists a general account of the 
state of the atmosphere, which will serve them as a 
guide in many farming operations; but, as there are 
many purely local conditions to be taken into consider- 
ation in foretelling rain, hail and storm, it is proposed 
that a local committee be formed in each department, 
consisting of men who have devoted themselves to the 
study ef meteorology in that department, for the trans- 
lation, so to speak, of the general indications tele- 
graphed from the Observatory into more precise and 
special information adapted to their own region. These 
committees will receive daily from Paris a summary of 
the general weather observations, and will, while avail- 
ing themselves of the previous investigations of their 
confreres, deduce the phenomena which may be ex- 
pected in their own district. 

An Ingenious Invention.—Mr. Jobn McAtamany, of 
St. Louis, has just perfected an invention which is 
looked upon with considerable curiosity by the musical 
world. It is described as an automatic organ, with 
transposing and dynamic attachments, alsoa duplicating, 
reproducing, transposing, automatic and dynamic at- 
tachment for organs, melodeons, pianos, etc. The 
automatic attachment isa small box, fifteen inches long, 
five and a half wide, and four inches deep. This will 
contain a complete organ. The working part of this 
organ takes up about four cubic inches of the space 
alluded to. The transposing attachment is a brass 
movable plate, which, being moved by a stop, will 
change the piece into any desired key. The duplicating 
attachment is a stamp that rests on paper and is con- 
nected with the keys in such a way that any piece 
played upon the keyboard in the ordinary way will be 
duplicated on the paper, and by placing it in the auto- 
There is a swell on 
the automatic atiachment which is connected with the 


| swell of the organ; also a machine to control the speed 


human blood, it forms with the iron of the blood | 


Now, when we remember that the liquids 
which enter the stomach are rapidly absorbed by | 
the veins and absorbents of the stomach, and enter | 


of the instrument, thus putting the expression at the 
will of the performer. This is the dynamic attachment. 


Steam Street Cars.—A Parisian engineer bas re- 
cently devised a car with which is incorporated mechan- 
ism for propelling it by means of compressed air, Con- 
densed air as a motive power has been frequently tried 
before, but the particular invention referred to appears 
to differ from ali others of the kind in one important 
respect. At one end of the tramway powerful condens- 
ing engines are required, and by means of these air is 
forced into reservoirs beneath the car under a pressure 
of twenty-five or thirty atmospheres. From these con- 
densers the air in most other engines of the kind would 
operate directly on the machinery of the car. By the 
new system, however, it passes first through a volume 
of intensely hot water, and thus becomes thoroughly 
saturated. with steam. By this means a very small 


| volume of air is sufficient for a considerable journey. 


Can it be. 


With air condensed under a pressure of twenty-five 
atmospheres, eleven cubic feet will, it is said, propel an 
ordinary tram-car for a mile. The new engine is pro- 
nounced to be easily handled, noiseless, and economical. 
The operations of slackening or increasing speed, stop- 
ping or starting, are effected with greater ease than with 
l.orses, while it docs pot appear to be an especially com- 


| plicated or expensive piece of mechanism. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Lorp Durrerin has an annual income from 
real estate alone of £21,043. 


Von Mo.txe -who is seventy-seven—is de- 
clining in health. He caught a severe cold lately, which 
has turned to influenza, 


Proresson Haypen is suffering with a broken 
rib, which he gained while climbing the Sierra Blanca, 
near Fort Garland, the other day. 


A Ricumonp gentleman has received a letter 
from a Virginian now in Egypt, stating that ail the Ameri- 
can officers now in the Khedive’s service are tu be dis- 
missed. 

Mrs. Suerman and her children, the two 
Misses Cameron and Miss Burnside, are inspecting the 
western military posts with General Sherman and Seo- 
retary Cameron. 

CotoneL VaLenting Baker is the Turiish 
eorrespondent of the London World, to which payer he 
contributed during his incarceration a notable series of 
articles on army organization. 


Bismarck’s health is better, but he has been 
obliged to renounce all work and avoid all excitement. 
He receives neither letters nor telegrams—all pass into 
the hands of his family and official assistants. 


Mr. Baron Bramwe t, at the Liverpool As- 
sizes, expressed a hope that actions for breach of pro- 
mise would be abolished, that men need not be goaded 
into marrying women they did not like. 


Tuere is some use in visiting the Czar and 
Empress of Russia. Prince Humbert and his wife have 
just left St. Petersburg with two magnificent presents— 
a ring set with rubies and a pair of splendid horses. 


Mr. Cuartes Francis ADAMS, it is said, is as 
persistent in work as was ever is father or grandfather. 
Though he has a carriage, he seldom rides, and al- 
ways walks five miles or more every day, Winter and 
Summer. 

Mr. Pocson, the Government astronomer of 
Madras, carries his love of his science to such a pitch 
that he has his children christened in accordance with 
the names of the chief celestial bodies which he from 
time to time discovers. 


Tue French citizens of St. Louis are consider- 
ing the question of erecting a statue to Lafayette in that 
city. M. Bartholdi has proposed to visit the site sug- 
gested, in order to seeure the proper effect—providing 
he is selected to make the statue. 


Mr. Samvet C. Lewis, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who 


| helped to make the first bar of iron manufactured in the 


United States, has been invited by his friends to visit 
the Centennial Exhibition and be received formally by 
the representatives of the iron interest 


Tue King of Sweden has presented Mme. 
Christine Nilsson with the Swedish civil order, ‘* Pour 
le Merite.’? The degoration consists of a gold medal, 


| with the inscription: ‘In sui memoriam,’’ surmounted 
| by a royal crown richly set with brilliants. 











Dr. Gro. B. Winsuip died last week in Boston, 
He was noted for his ardent belief in muscular exertion, 
He had the arms and shoulders of a Hercules, beitig other. 
wise somewhat diminutive. He once lifted a weight of 
3,000 pounds, and then, proceeding to lecture on his 
hobby, fainted. 


A Frew days since the poor Empress Carlotta 
escaped from the Chateau de Laken, where she is still 
under care. After finding her it was difficult to make 
her return, and she was induced to do so at length by 
the stratagem of flinging flowers before her, as she is 
very fond of them. 


Tureg well-known New York ladies are to be 
married in Europe this? Fall__Miss Read, sister to Mrs. 
Paran Stevens, to HoM~@oses H. Grinnell, ex-Collector 
of this Port; Miss Willing to General De Cissey, of the 
French army, and Miss Duncan, daughter of William 
Butler Duncan, to Earl Rosebery. 


Accorp1ne to the Lynchburg Virginian, “ the 
most observed and handsomest lady at the White 
Sulphur Springs is Miss Edith May, the only lady saved 
from the terrible Mohawk disaster, in New York bay, two 
or three weeks ago, in which Mr. and Mrs. Garner and 
others were drowned.”’ 


Errorts are making ie prupieve the old Court 
House of Grafton County, H., in which Daniel 
Webster made his first speech before a jury. Mr. 
Webster’s plea was in behalf of adesperate murderer, aud 
was an argument against capital punishment, the 
evidence against the criminal being conclusive. 


Tue Prince of Wales has had to do some un- 
pleasant things with regard to his presents, im order to 
keep within the regulations which ruled his Indian tour. 
He has returned a number of very beautiful and expen- 
sive gifis sent, since his return, by the First Prince of 
Tranvancore, as he could accept nothing that was not 
tendered personally. 


Ir is solemnly reported that the machinery for 
whisking the Rhine Daughters about in their rocky 
dwelling in the ‘* Rhinegold ”’ had so perilous a look 
that the Rhine ladies who were content to sing 
wouldn't trust themselves to the strange mechanism, 
and that thereupon the iron-willed Wagner, who had 
borne down all other opposition, gave way and shed 
tears. At sight of these all the Rhine Daughters re- 
lented. 


Mr. C, J. O'Hara, of New Orleans, claims to 
possess an original painting of Raphacl’s, stolen and 
consequently lost during the sacking of Rome by the 
Constable de Bourbon in 1527. It is ‘‘ The Last Sup- 
per,’? and he notes as the persons who have mentioned 
its existence, Quatermere de Quincy and Spooner (in 
“Dictionary of Painters’’). It was given to Marc An- 
tonio Raimondi to engrave. Mr. O’Hara has traced 
back the picture through ninety years of burial in New 
Orleans. 


Prorrssor Laux, of Heidelberg University, 
took occasion to remark in one of his recent lectures 
that the inhabitants of modern Greece did not deserve 
the name of Greeks, inasmuch as they had no apprecia- 
tion of art, and proceeded to relate how at a national 
festival a Palles Athene on the Acropolis, sculptured by 
Praxiteles, had been wantonly shot at and injured. A 
Greek student named Eutaxias interrupted the professor 
and denied his statement, whereupon the Senate of the 
University expelled the student. 


An American princess is about to be married at 
Stuttgart to an English gentleman named Heneage. She 
is no less a person than Miss Agnes Leclerq, formerly of 
Baltimore, who in 1862 married Prince Felix Salm- 
Salm, then a brigadier in the Union Army and alter- 
wards an aide-de camp of the unfortunate Maximilian of 
Mexico. The romantic adventures of the princess in 
Mexico, where she sived the life of her husband after 
the fall of the Empire, have been chronicled by herself 
in an entertaining book. Prince Felix, restored through 
her efforts to his position in the Prussian army, fell 
gallantly fightmg at Gravelotte, His widow has since 


| resided in Germany. 
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TURKISH LEADERS IN THE PRESENT WAR. 


(Q* the 15th of June last, while the Turkish Ministers were holding 

a council at the residence of the Midhat Pasha, Constantinople, 
a Circassian, named Hassan, rushed into the room, and, drawing a re- 
volver, shot Hussein Avni Pasha, the Minister of War, and Reshid 





ABDUL KERIM PASHA, NEW MINISTER OF WAR, NOW COMMANDER 
OF THE TURKISH ARMY IN SERVIA. 





Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs, killing them instantly. 


As the 


other Ministers and their attendants started from their seats to dis- 
arm the assassin, he severely wounded Kaiserli Pasha, Minister of 
Matine, and killed an aide-de-camp of the Grand Vizier and a 
servant of Midhat Pasha. Has- 
san was captured, and hanged on 
the morning of the 17th. The 
Sultan immediately appointed 
Safoet Pasha Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Abdul Kerim Nadr 
Pasha Minister of War, and 
Halil Cherif Minister of Jus- 
tice. 

Abdul Kerim, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Turkish Army, as- 
sumed control on the 9th of July. 
He is said to be old, and to pos- 
sess little knowledge of military 
service, and it was a matter of 
considerable comment that he 
was accompanied to head- 
quarters by .Sulieman Pasha, 
well-known as the Director-Gen- 
eral of the Military College, who 
had received a thorough military 
training in Europe. 

General Ignatieff, the Russian 
Ambassador at Constantinople, 
is supposed to occupy quite an 
equivocal position, as he is 
accredited to a country whose 
enemies are receiving very ma- 
terial assistance in this revolu- 
tion from his own sovereign. In 
our issue of September 9th we 
gave an engraving of the arrival 
of the Russian and British Am- 
bassadors at the Summer resi- 
dence of the French Embassy at 
Therapia. General Ignatieff was 
seen riding rapidly towards the 
boat-landing, having come from 
his residence at Buyukedere, and 
followed closely by his ‘‘ syce,”’ 
or attendant, who is famous for 

ossessing the fiercest mustache 
n Constantinople. ’ 
» The name of Mukhtar Pasha, 
commander of the Turkish troops 
in Herzegovina, has been men- 
tioned very frequently in the dis- 
patches from Europe since the 
opening of hostilities. He bears 
the reputation of being an ad- 
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MUK4TAR PASHA, COMMANDER OF THE TURKISH TROOPS IN 
HERZEGOVINA. 


TURKEY.—THE IMPERIAL 








GENERAL IGNATIEFF. 


mirable strategist, a fine organizer and executive. Our engravings 
are made from photographs received directly from Constantinople, 
and will give our readers an accurate idea of the personal appear- 
ance of some of the leaders in the great Eastern struggle. 

Of the military schools in Turkey, the largest is at Constantinople, 
contains 300 pupils, and has French, Italian and German professors. 
The next one is for the artillery branch, in the same place, all the 
professors of which are ex-officers of the German army. There are 
preparatory schools attached to each army corps. The military edu- 
cation of the young Turks is conducted upon the St. Cyr (French) 
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LAUNCH OF THE MAMMOTH STEAMER 
“ MASSACHUSETTS,” 


NEW steamer, built for the Providence and Stonington Steam- 
ship Company, designed to ply between New York City and 


GENERAL IGNATIEFF’S ORDERLY. 


Providence, and named the Massachusetts, was launched at Green- 
point, L. I.,on Wednesday, September 6th. She is a twin to the noble 
Rhode Island, but in the point of strength and speed is expected to 





system. rival her. 
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COSTAN PASHA, CIVIL GOVERNOR OF HERZEGOVINA, 


LEADERS IN THE INSURRECTIONARY WAR, 
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NEW YORK,—LAUNCH OF TUR STEAMER ‘‘ MASSACHUSETTS,” AT GREENPOINT, 


She is registered at 3,000 tons burden. 








Her dimensions 
are: Length, water line, 325 
feet; beam, 46 feet; beam, over. 
all, 76 feet; depth of hold, 16. 
feet 4 inches. The dining and 
stateroom will be fitted up in a 


_manner superior to those of any, 


vessel afloat—as, indeed, the 
entire decoration, furniture and 
accommodation will be unparal- 
leled for richness and comfort tn 
the annals of marine architec- 
ture. 


The Value of Pets. 


Tue love of keeping pet ani- 
mals, which is due probably in 
part to the desire of dominion 
and in part to a longing for 
affection bestowed on one’s self, 
would seem to be as firmly im- 
planted in the mind of man as 
the love of preaching. Indeed, 
there is some connection between 
these two forms of tyranny, inas- 
much as when a man can find 
no other audience, a faithful dog 
will listen with the utmost deco- 
rum and attention to his out- 
bursts of angry eloquence or 
close periods of reasoning, and, 
if he does not always applaud 
at the right points, is at least 
certain never to express his dis- 
approval. But the dog is very 
high up—is, indeed, for all prac- 
tical purposes, at the top of the 
scale of pets, which begins as low 
down as in the keeping of silk- 
worms, for which schoolboys are 
apt to display an extraordinary 
liking. 

It is hardly possible to dis- 
cover by any effort of memory 
what pleasure there can have 
been in the watching and tend- 
ing of the crawling things which 
exhibit far less sense of their 
guardians’ presence and care 
than do flowers, in which 
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over-fancifully, perhaps, some pe have thought 
they observed cistinet signs of recognition. Even 
dormice, which are dull and sleepy companions 
enough, have more claim to the petsing which they 
also enjoy among schoolboys, more human interest 
than silkworms can ever possess. The schoolboy's 
command of space and other abstract things is, of 
course, limited, and he is therefore driven to select 
his’ pets from among small deer. And of these 
perhaps the most satisfactory is the squirrel, which 
is capable not only of learning an infinity of tricks, 
but an affection which has in it something very 
human, and, like that of most animals, is less liable 
to suffer change than human liking. 


How Seal-skins are Procured. 


BuT man takes life for many other purposes 
than for mere food: he desires hides, horns, furs, 
feathers, ivory, animal fats and oils, and considers 
himself fully justifiel in satisfying these desires, 
however extreme or whimsical, by the destruction 
of life. The savage, in need of clothing and un- 
able to manufacture woolen garments, may indeed 
plead the necessity of wrapping himself in furs; 
but can civilized man, who is well acquainted with 
the art of producing artificial coverings equal if 
not superior to furs, advance the same plea? All 
that he can say in justification of his practice of 
killing and torturing, in order to obtain furs and 
feathers, is to proclaim that not his necessities, not 
his convenience or well-being, but his luxuries, 
whims and caprices, are a full warrant. It may be 
here useful to glance at the seal-skin trade as an 
instance in point. Till a comparatively recent 
period, seals were hunted merely for their flesh 
and blubber, by Greenlanders, Esquimaux and, 
occasionally by whale-fishers from civilized na- 
tions; their skins were in little demand, and un- 
attractive in color. Unfortunately for the seal, and 
it may be added, unfortunately for the honor of 
humanity, a method was discovered of converting 
the, grayish hue of its fur into a rich lustrous 
brown, Forthwith seal-skins became the rage, not 
for caps or waistcoats of sailors and fishermen, or 
the garments of Skrelings, but for the jackets of 
fashionable ladies, and found a ready sale at high 
prices. To obtain them, extensive hunting expe- 
ditious were sent out, and conducted with an 
amount of cruelty.which is perhaps without paral- 
lel in all the dealings of man towards the lower 
animals. Seals are most readily captured at the 
time when they have young cubs not yet capable 
of following their mothers through the water. At 
this time they may be found upon the shores of 
certain Arctic regions in great numbers, and here 
accordingly they are attacked. The mother seals 
are stunned with blows from clubs, and then flayed, 
often before quite dead, it being considered that 
the fur is thus obtained in a more lustrous con- 
dition. As for the young ones, they are left to 
perish of cold and humger. The frightful atrocity 
of this systein will be more fully understood if we 
remember that the seal stands high in the scale of 
animal life, and possesses a large well-developed 
brain and a delicate nervous system. All this 
cruelty is therefore done for the sake of “ fashion,”’ 
and to it all wearers of seal-skin jackets make 
themselves accessories. It is true that some voices, 
in England and elsewhere, have been raised 
against this system, and that some attempts have 
been made to mitigate its horrors by legislative 
enacjments. But policemen, officers of the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and magis- 
trates cannot follow every seal-hunting expedition 
to the Northern seas; and there is every reason to 
fear that as long as the demand for seal-skin 
jackets continues, the supply will be obtained sub- 
stantially in the manner we have sketched. 








FUN. 
HARD to beat—Boiled eggs. 
A MAN of see-date tendencies—The chronologist. 
A CARGO can be found best when it is within-dex 
—manifestly. 
WHEN ought mariners to have fruit at sea?— 
When they stem the currents, 


“WE often pardon those who weary us, but we 
cannot pardon those whom we weary. 


IT consoles the New Orleans Republican that Char- 
ley Ross will goon be big enough to find himself, 


“* A PRUDENT ma,’ says a witty Frenchman, ‘is 
like a pin; his head prevents him from going too 
far.” 

A DETROIT boarding-house mistress wears four 
buttoned white kid gloves while dealing out the 
hash. 

It is suggested that the display of coffins at the 
Centennial must be intended for the special benefit 


‘of the deadheads, 


ON achild being told that he must be broken of a 
bad habit, he naively replied, “Papa, hadn’t I 


-better be mended »’’ 


OUR greenbacks have been called false promises. 
But in Turkey every unit of the new paper money 
is called a ‘‘lire.”’ 


THE number of single gentlemen advertised for 
to occupy rooms indicate that double gentlemen 
are not wanted. 


A TEETOTALER’S arguments are pretty sure to be 
sound, for he is certain to make yse of nothing 
which will not hold water. 


THE candidate who was “in the hands of his 
friends ” was taken home safely. They pulled off 
his boots and put him in bed. 


THERE Is a Chicago girl who, if she thinks she is 
going to be beaten in a game of croquet, will always 
fall down in a fit over the last hoop. 


LAGER-BIER will not intoxicate if left in the bar- 


‘ rel. It is only men who attempt to take the plaee 


: of barrels who get a beer drunk, 


AN insectologer has discovered that the best time 
to examine the wonderful architecture of the 
hornets’ nest is after the hornets have moved out. 


A GERMAN baroness at Lake George was very 
much surprised when a lady knocked at her door, 
and asked fora pattern of her black silk overskirt! 
She didn’t get it. 


‘*4 ROMAN lictor,’’ said Bates, whose historical 


‘{pfermation comes by detail; ‘‘a Roman lictor! 
: Well, I suppose she deserved it. No one but a 


Roman knows.”’ 


« DOEs our constant chatter disturb you?” asked 
one of three talkative ladies of a sober-looking fel- 
low-passenger. ‘‘ No, ma’am; I’ve been married 
nigh on to thirty years,’”’ was the reply. 


* THERE is a growing conviction in the minds of 
smokers that a vest-pocket should be made deep 
fo aan to entirely hide a cigar from the scrutiniz- 
Nig gaze of the men who never have any. 


*4*A GIRL died in Vermont the other day from 
y6ison in the colored stockings which she had been 
in the habit of wearing.’’ This should serve as a 
lesson to girls not to pull their colored stockings on 
with their teeth. 


SUMMER is the season when a man follows the 
lovely being whom he adores to a hotel and sees 
her eating green corn on the cob with both hands, 
at the dinner-table, and immediately pays his bill 
andé goes home and takes to drink. 





FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS !! 


Feanx Lesiiz’s Complete Catalogue of ‘‘ Lady’s 
Journal ’’ Cut Paper Fashions is now ready for dis- 
tribution. It numbers over 100 pages, and contains 
illustrations of new, choice and elegant costumes 
for ladies’ and children’s entire wardrobes, to- 
gether with the useful and standard styles wanted 
in.every household. Cloth covers will be mailed 
post free on receipt of 75 cents; paper covers, 
50 cents. We also furnish a condensed size of Fall 
and Winter Catalogue, which will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of a three-cent stamp. Our 
Semi-annual Fashion Plate, representing the latest 
importation of cloaks, polonaises, basques, jackets, 
overskirts, etc., will be mailed at the rate of $1 for 
colored, or 50 cents for the uncolored, plate. Ad- 
dress for any of the above, Frank Leslie’s Cut Paper 
Pattern Department, 298 Broadway, N. Y. 


CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING, 


THE immense practical advantages ofthe new in- 
vention of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Company—their new automatic sewing-machine— 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured. On view at Centennial 
Machinery Hall, Section C 7, Col. 50, and at No. 
658 Broadway, New York. 





Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bonp St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1.50 per bottle, 


Dr. Van Holm, 161 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
A reliable Physician. Consultation, by mail or at office, 
free. Office hours from 11 to 3. 


Premature Loss of Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 

Visitors to the International Exposition 
at Philadelphia should not fail to see the ‘' Fisher Re- 


frigerator,’”? now on exhibition and in operation at K 11. 


Agricultural Hall. Address, J. Hyde Fisher, P. 0. Box 
170, Chicago, Ill. 

Landscape Gardening.—Gec. T. N. Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 
Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl 
Street, N. Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. AntHony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-lautern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


‘*Katrina—my own Katrina! is it thus you 
treat me after the excursions I’ve taken you on, and 
the lovely jewelry I’ve given you?” ‘' Jewelry, indeed! 
oroide frauds, bought at the 98-cent store. If you wanted 
to ensnare my young heart, you should have evidenced a 
higher appreciation of me and demonstrated yeur own 
good sense by purchasing presents trom F J. NASH, 
No. 781 Broadway, up-stairs, opposite A. T. Stewart’s.”’ 





ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh and Appetite, and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, promptly and radically cured 
by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND 
SODA. Established 1858. Prices, $1 and $2 per bottle. 

Prepared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New Yurk. 
Sold by Druggists. 


WINCHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL. 


A certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
perfect success. TWO to SIX Boxes are generally sufli- 
cient to effeet a radical cure. For further information, 
etc., SEND FOR CIRCULAR. $1 per box; six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely sealed, with full directions for use. 
Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 
Street, New York. P. O. Box 2430. 
















PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS, 


lL. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St., 
New York. P.O. Box, 1029. 





ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

AND TAN. Use Perry’s Moth 

and Freckle Lotion. It is reli- 


able. 
FOR PIMPLES ON THE 
CE, 

Blackheads or Fleshworms. 
Ask your ~— for Perry’s 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 
the infallible skin medicine, or 
consult Dr. B. C. PERRY, Der- 
matologist, 49 Bond Street, New 
York. 








$7 SELF-INKING, “BEST” 
Cheapest Printing Press in the world, work- 
ing two Rollers. Adjystable Platen Guage, 
Screw Chase, 244 x 4 inches, and Revolving 
Disk, ALL FoR $7. Catalogues free, with 
< stamp for postage. W. C. Evans, Inv’r and 
60 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


LMONICUS 


REMOVAL. 


—-_————— 


L. DELMONICO 


HAS REMOVED 


From 5th Avenue and 14th Street to 
Broadway, 5th Ave. and 26th St. 


(MADISON SQUARE), 


MONDAY, SEPT. Ith. 











INJURY FROM THE USE OF 


TRUSSES. 


Dr. J. A. Sherman, New York: 

Dear Sim: Having heard for a number of years of 
your success in treating rupture, I take the liberty of 
writing you for advice, hoping thereby to be bene- 
fited. For the past twenty years I have been afflicted 
with a rupture on my right side, small at first, but 
gradually enlarging, until at the present time it is al- 
most unbearable. I have worn all manner and kind of 
trusses—elastic trusses, hard rubber trusses, wooden 
pad trusses—and am now wearing a Hochkin truss, 
warranted to cure the most obstinate cases of rupture; 
have worn it, or three of them, during the past three 
years, and am worse off to-day than when I commenced 
wearing them. Now, what I want te know is, whether it 
would be necessary for me to see you in person to secure 
your treatment, and, if so, how long I will have to re- 
main? My business is such that I could not stay away 
long. Yours, truly, F. NORRIS. 

Brreuton, N. Y., Aug. 28th, 1876. 

Answer.—It is necessary, in view of cure, for the 

atient to be present. Can receive treatment and leave 
or home on the same day. SHERMAN. 

The sad experience of Mr. Norris will, twenty years 
hence, be that of every one who to-day has a small rup- 
ture and contents himself with the use of atruss. There 
is no alternative without some better remedy than the 
truss, and it is well for the victim of rupture to ponder 
over that fact and avoid such a mortifying condition, 
which it is new in his province to do by securing Dr. 
Sherman’s aid and remedies for radical cure. He is wise 
indeed who avails himself of the experience of Mr. Norris, 
and avoids a life ot suffering. 


THE FATALITY OF 


RUPTURE. 


The number of fatal cases recorved prove that it is no 
idle alarm to declare the imminent peril. in which he 
stands who has a neglected hernia. He dare not run, 
jump, cough, ride, or move in other than a measured 
step, lest he accelerates his doom. He dare not eat, 
drink, bathe, except by the rule, for ths fatal—for it is 
almost certainly fa'al—accident may occur, even though 
he may be as prudet as the cautious dame herself. A 
change of weather, operating as it does on an excitable 
nervous system, may cause arupture to become stran- 
gulated. 

PROOF OF THE EFFICACY OF DR. SHERMAN’S 

TREATMENT. 
CHARLESTON, IIl., March 21st, 1876. 

I hereby certify that Mr. I. J. Monfort was badly rup- 
tured, but is now well, and cured by Dr. J. A. Sherman’s 
treatment. ; W. R. Parton, M.D. 

I have, as a druggist, sold trusses to Mr. I. J. Monfort, 
and know that he was badly afflicted with hernia, Upon 
examination I now find him cured—was cured by Dr. 
Sherman’s treatment. AXDREW MOORE. 

Charleston, March 21st, 1876. 

In addition to this, I refer to Dr. H. C. Cunningham, 
Mayor of the City of Charleston, Ill. I. J. MonFort. 

There is no magic in Dr. Sherman’s treatment. It is 
based upon scientific principles and easily demonstrated 
to the comprehension of every intelligent person. The 
cure is effected by his method without any operation, sim- 
ply by external local applications, both mechanical and 
medicinal, made daily by the patient, who, during treat- 
ment, can perform any kind of labor with safety from 
the dangers of strangulation, and without impeding the 
result. 

Those interested may call on Dr. Sherman with the 
assurance of being dealt with on the same liberal princi- 
ples which have characterized his treatment, and the 
sanction and recommendation of his patients for the last 
thirty years, 


DR. SHERMAN, 


Having returned from his professional trip, may now be 
daily consulted at his 
OFFICE, No. 1 ANN ST., N. Y., UP-STAIRS. 
Books, with photographic likenesses of bad cases of 
rupture, before and after cure, mailed ou receipt of ten 
cents. 
References given to gentlemen who have been cured. 


75 VISITING CARDS, NO 2 Alike, Lname 30 cts. 
ac and 3ct. stamp. 4 packs 4 names, $1. With one 
pack for samples you can obtain 20 names per hour 
GD easily. Best and prettiest lot of cards ever seen. I 
per not mere oy actieten, I will revand zur, maney, 
Sent return mail. Common cards at unheard-o 
rates "agent's circular, a list of 240 sryles of cards, 
tal 


103 les of type, etc., with each order. Address, 
Ww. e CANNON Re Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS made to measure, the 
VERY BEST, 6 for $9. 
KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS, 
the VERY BEST, 6 for $7. 


Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 
KEEP MANF’G CO., 165 & 167 Meroer St., N. Y. 


UFFERERS FROM NERVOUS DEDRIL- 
S ITY who have tried in vain every advertised 
remedy will learn of a simple cure by addressing 

DAVIDSON & Cvu., No, 86 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ILL. CATALOGUE OF ARTICLES FOR 

Free. BOSTON NOVELTY CO., Mass. AGENTS 
A MONTH.—Agents wanted 36 best 

$35 sellin 


articles in the world. One sample 
free, Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mici. 

















AT. Wa Glo 


High Novelties 


FOR AUTUMN, EXPRESSLY PREPARED by the 
MOST CELEBRATED FABRICANTS of the 


EUROPEAN MARKETS. 
The SELECTION COMPRISES the 


Largest Variety 


OF MATERIALS and SHADES ADAPTED to the 
LATEST TASTE in 


COSTUMES 


THOSE for STREET and INTERIOR WEAR WILL 
INCLUDE SOME EXCEPTIONALLY RICH AND 
HITHERTO UNKNOWN SHADINGS and COM- 
BINATIONS, WITH a VARIETY for FULL 
DRES3 OCCASIONS. . 

AMONG OTHERS MAY BE NAMED 


Faconne de Bagdad, 
Cashmere Pointille, Croise Raye, 
Tissu Angora, Damas Negieux, 
Cheviotte Quadrille, 
Damasse Indienne, Draperie Pekin, 
Nouveaute Fantasie, 
Armuro Unie et Raye, 
Ermanaise Berdotte, Soie Sauvage, 
Jacquard Grec, Drap Summatra, 
Drap Crocodile end Habit Russe 


Together OFFERING an UNPRECEDENTED 
EXHIBITION of NEW EFFECTS in 


Rich Cashmere Indian Patterns, 


With COMBINATIONS of GARDINAL, MYRTLE, 
GREEN, SEAL-BROWN, and BEAR-SKIN COLORINGS. 


THEY HAVE at the PRESENT TIME UPON THE 
LOOMS AND IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE the 


Latest Paris Novelties 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR RETAIL 
SALES, and will be in WEEKLY RECEIPT 
of DESIGNS for COSTUMES ADAPTED to the DE- 
VELOPING DEMAND of the SEASON. 

IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE, PARTICULAR 
ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE GRBAT 
ASSORTMENT of 


French and English 
Plain Goods, 


DYED to SPECIAL SHADES, MANY NEW, 
and KXCLUSIVE PROPERTY for THIS 
SEASON. 


Broadway, 4th ius, 9th & 10th Sts, 
MADAME OC, MEARS, 


ASSISTED BY MLLE. L. SEE. 
No. 222 Madison Avenue, New York, 
English, French and German Boarding anil Day Schaal 
for Young Ladies and Children. Reopens Wednesday, 
September 27th, 1876. 
Private classes in French and German eve 
Ladies who have finished their school education. 





day for 





We will start you in a business you can 
make $50 a week without capital; easy and 


Mi NEY respectable for either sex. Agents Supply 
0 Co., 261 Bowery, N. Y. 


If you want to do your 

own print 

to save or make money, 
men Book of Type, &c. send three cents, 
house in the country in the busi: and 

h t and best hand and 






9, 
for a Circular, If you wants 





A New Edition Just Published 
JACK HARKAWAY in AMERICA, 


8 yo., 128 pp. 30 spirited illustrations Price 30 cents, 
by mail, postpaid. 

Boys, send fer it. Preserve in book form this remark- 
able Story by BRACEBRIDGE HEMYING, the veritable 
‘Jack Harkaway.” 

Also now ready, the first edition of Part 4 of “Jack 
Harkaway IN AMERICA,” entitled, 


JACK HARKAWAY OUT WEST 
AMONG THE INDIANS, 


Same form, 160 pages. 29 fine engravings, illustrating 
the adventures of ‘‘ Jack Harkaway’’ among the Indians. 
Price by mail, postpaid, 30 cents. The two books will 
be sent by mail to one address on receipt of 50 cents. 


Lone Wolf, the Apache Chief, 
A Boy’s Adventures among the Indiana, 
By Lrgutenant R. H. Jayne, 

Being No. 3 of Frank Leslie’s Popular American Tales 
for Boys, uniform with the “Jack Harkaway”’ series. 
Heavy paper covers ; 128 pages, fully illustrated, Price, 
15 cents, 


“Jack Harkaway in America,” ‘‘ Jack Harkaway Out 
West,” and “ Lone Wolf,’’ sent to one address for 65 cts. 


Address, af 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl St., New York. 








self-inking printing presses.{ 
We sell « very good press for TWO LABS, and a 
miniature printing office for FIVE DOLLARS, ‘ 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 63 Murray Street, Now York, 


~ BANKRUPT SALE 


OF MILTON GOLD JEWELRY. 


We will send you on receipt of fifty cepts, one pair 
elegant engrayed sleeve-buttons, one set spiral studs, one 
beautiful coral scarf pin,;one gents’ watch-chain, and one 
heavy wedding ring. Above lot used to retail $5.50. 
Four bots will be sent post-paid on receipt of $1.50, and 
12 lots for $4. Address, 

W. W. BELL & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, ete.—A Sufferer’s 

experience, warning and rules of cure given ina 

pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr. J. M. DaGNnaL., 63 Fulton 
Street, New York, P. 0. Box 3,848. 


$1 For 26 Cents, THE EUREKA (ARINET, 
Containing 1 Chinese * Wat .« It!” acapi- 











tal trick—hand it toa person to open and 4 

small needle stabs their i very time, 

lelegant French bronze Pocket Pencil With 

adjustable ieads. 1 Eureka Camera, shows persons or ob- 

ects behind you or at your side. 1 Nest of Pharaoh's 

rpents Eggs, each egg when ignitec produces an im- 

mense serpent. 1 Centennial Badge. beautiful designs, 

The CABINET containing the five articles sent Ravan, for 

only %cents. Address, Eureka Trick & Novelty Co., 
Box 4614. 39 Ann Street, New York. 


OPIU 





EATERS EASILY CURED BY 
one that has use! it for 13 years. Address 
Jos. A. Dunn, Elizabethport, N. J. 





Imitation Gold Watcbes 
15. $20 aud $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12, to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
y sent C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular COLLINS METAL WaTcH 
Factory, 3% Broadway, NewYork. Box 3696 

















Y to sell our Rusper Printinc Stamps 
B G P Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, 0 


J fine, 


ats 





yh J! 


Ky 
/ 





KA. 
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/ 
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pO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


SurrxMnER $0, Lacan) 








s ‘Traveler’s Guide. i 
Centennial Headquarters, 





ATLAS HOTEL, 
FIFTY-SECOND ST. & ELM AVENUE. 
Ninety yards to the West Ticket En- 


trance to the Exposition. Accommodations 
for 5,000 guests. 


Lodgings per day 75 cents and §1. 

Restaurant first-class only. 

Meals 25 cents and upwards to order. 

Board and Lodging on American plan, 
$2.50 per day. 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, ” and $4.50 sad day, Elegant Accommodations. 








 Gipevieein ‘House, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, Wass. 


Largest First-class House in New England. 
reduced to $3, $3.50 and $4 per day. 


Prices 


Grand Central Hotel, 
Broadway, New York. The largest and finest hotel in 
the city. Erected at a total cost of $2,500,000, the 
Grand Central offers every convenience and Juxury be- 
longing toits high position among first-class hotels. Mid- 
way between up-town and down-town hotels, it also offers 
the best advantages in location. Terms, $3, $3.50, and 
$4 per day, according to location of floor. H. L. POWERS, 
Proprietor. 
Coleman House 
BROADWAY AND TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET. 

A la ¢ ‘arte. JAS. A. JEWEL ait P ‘roprietor. 


; lla t Wwe ork 


Is not only a delightful recreation, but may be made by 


those s0 disposed a source of protit. Messrs. J. 7. 
PRATT & CO., 453 Fulton Street, New York, are agents 
for the FLERTWOOD Soro.t Saw, and have Fancy Woods, 


Des gus, Saw Bhudes, and all Tools necessary for the 
Work. Send for a descriptive circular, 
Also, First-class Too. Cuests, COMPLETE, AND READY 


®0R USE, 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 
Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best,. will do 





the werk of a $200 press. 4x6, $14; 
5x 715, $27; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. 
Good Card Press, type. roller, ink, 
ete , $5. Send stamp for catalogue 


to Curtis & Mitchell. Type Founders, 
No. 21 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, 
Establis hed ‘1847. 











PRINTING PRESS. 

For Professional and Amateur 
“Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 
utc tare ers, Merchants, and others itis 
he BEST ever invented. 0 in use. 
Prices from $5. 00 to $150.00 

WOODS & CO. Manufrs and 

. desler in re of Printing Material, 
Send stamp fo for Catalogue.) 49 Federal St. Boston 


THIS IS 
NO 
HUMBUG. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


The best, cheapest. heaviest and strongest 
Rotary Power Printing Press on the Globe. 
For Printers’ and Amateurs’ use. Send 
10 cents for lilustrated Catalogue to 
WW. YT. Haweards, 
36 Cururcu St., N. Y. 
Presses from $1 50 to $350. 


Ben ENJ.OLW 





By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 
date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer 42, Fultonville. N. Y. 











PORTABI iit 9 combined with great 
power in FIELD, iiise’ TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and geveral out door day an@ night double per- 
spective glasses; will show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest transpa- 
rent power to strengthen and improve the sizht 
without the distro ssing results of frequent changes. Catalogues 
<ent by inelosing stamp. = OCULISTS OP- 
TICIAN, 637 Broadway, N.Y wae ae os, 


= 











Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner, 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER. 


- Uncanonized Martyrs,” 


A Short Serial 


By Amelia Shackelford, 


Begins in No, 594 


Short Stories by Annie Thomas, Rey. E, E. Hale, 
Jane G. Austin, Amanda M, Douglas, Mrs. 
M. A. Dennison,- Mrs. 8S. A. Weiss, 
8. Annie Frost, John Moran, Rev. 
| EL W. Badger, ete., ete. 


4uveut ares in all parts of the world from actual experi- 
ence finely illustrated. Portraits and Lives of Self-made 
Men. Manners and Customs of various Nations. Anec- 
detes of Animal Life; Pictures and Entertaining Matter 
for the Young; Poetry; Essays. A Charming, Varied 
and Interesting Miscellany. Reading and Pictures of the 
most attractive and heightened character. 

Issued every Monday, price 10 cents. Yearly Subscrip- 
dion, $4.00, postage free and a Chromo, 





rank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Next Drawing, October 2d. 
NEW sCHEME. 
B Pe A, cctcscie AE a $200,000 
1 Prize of ee 
1 Prize of 
1 Prize of $25,000 and 1 Prize of $10,000 
2 Prizes of each $5,000, and 30 Prizes of each 
$1,000, and 648 other Prizes. 
Wholes, $40 ; Halves, $20 ; Quarters, $10 ; Fifths, $8; 
— $4; Twenticths, $2. Fut explanatory circulars 


THEODORE ZSCHOCH, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 


SA, MAN. TEE the Wizarp oF THE ORIENT, 

se will send a photograph of 
your destined husband or wife on receipt of 35 cts. A 
written-out destiny, comprising all past and future 
events, furnished for $2.50, Advice in reference to lost 
friends, property, love or business, given for $1. He 
relies entirely on the wonderful Art of Magicology, or 
Second Sight, and is invariably correct. Send photo- 
graph or lock of hair. Address, R. Samanres, P.O. Box 
456, San Francisco. Cal. 


D. D. LANGELL'S ASTHMA & CATARRH REMEDY. 

Ha ed twe' ears be- 
THMA; 
the menicine. 


rv sure Cure for 
ar- 




















FRANK LESLIF'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procurmg a powerful and invigorating 
effect: the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 


The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary, the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12 M. 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAYS, 
9A. M. to1 P. M. 


from 





PICTURES, 19x24,CARICATURES, 


CAMPAIG etc., the best and cheapest. Sample 


pies by mail, 25e. Circulars free.. WILLIAM M, 
DUNALDSON, Art Publisher, Cincinnati. 





SWE UE SANT STEAM ENGINE. 


TheBest 
SMA 

POWER ENG 

INTHE COUNTRY. 


NES** 
| 


Fe sb 


Manufactured by 


WARD B.SNYDER; 
84 Fulton Str, 
NEw yor 


; M0 = 
TOBE SEEN AT. THE CENTE 


One: Horse Power, na tubular 


.$150. 
Two-Horse Power... 20 0. 
i Three-Horse Power...250. 


» boiler complete,only.. 


Gall and Examine 


OR SEND FOR 
AN 
ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE: 





NIALE HIBITION. 





THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE DAY! 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


FOR 


Excellent, Attractive and Cheap 


SEPTEMBER, 


, is now ready with the following 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE, 


What shall we Do with Our Indians? 

A Grove of Palm Trees. 

The Point Lace Barbe. By Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Man in Europe in the Stone Age, 

A Morocco Cavalier. 

The Retreat. 

A Visit to Nuremberg. 

An Escape, 

The Chevalier d’Eon. 

A Panther Hunt. 

Cromwell’s Cookery Book. 

The Buffadero. 

Talma. By Henry B. Baker. 

Hawking. 

Hedgecourt. 

Parsley Peel, 

Pear! Island. 

The Girl Detective. By S. Annie Frost. 
Miss Wheeler, the Heroine of Cawnpore. 
The Willow Switch. 

Chapel Cave, near Lewiston, Pa. 

A Curious Petition 

A Harvest Festival in Poland. 

A Woman’s War. 





A Visit to a Spanish 

The Banian Tree. 

My Brief Romance. 

Southern Scenes. 

Fatal Curiosity. 

Maximilian’s Wish. 

All in a Name. 

Mr. John Pounds, 
Children. 

An Adventure with a Catamount. 

Guarana, 

Babies and their Belongings. 

My Night Lodger. 

The Red Thrush Defending its Nest. 

Smoking Out a Tiger. 

Barney McGee, and How he Got his Wife to America 

A Curious Linge. 

Epistolary Correspondence. 

The Judges’ Cave, Westville, Conn. 

Horseshoes. 

The Diamond. Its Source, Properties, and Uses, 
fessor C. A. Joy. 

Recent Progress in Science, 

Entertaining Column. 


Prison. 


the Gratuitous Instruetor of Poor 


By Pro- 


ENGRAVINGS, 


What shall we Do with Our Indians ?—A Group of Prom- 
inent Sioux Chiefs; An Indian Calumet or Peace 
Pipe; Kiowa and Comanche Indians Signing a 
Treaty of Peace; Satanta Making a Speech Dur- 
ing the Negotiation of a Treaty; Sioux Indians 
Performing the Scalp Dance; Sioux Attacking an 
Emigrant Train—Scenes of the Sioux War of 1865; 
A Settler Pierced by Arrows; The Agencies —Issu- 
ing Clothes to the Indians—Issuing Sup: lies to 
the Indians; Indians and the Army — General 
Sherman Mecting the Sioux Chiefs in 1867—In- 
dians and Peace Commissioners—Indians Going 
to a Council; The Uintah Mountains, Black Fork 
River; Captain Jack, Leader of the Modocs in the 
War; "Attack on a Train of Black Hills Miners; 
Action between Sioux and a force of Volunteers 
and Miners; General George Crook, U. S. A.; 
General Crook's Army Advancing into the Hostile 
Country. 

A Grove of Palm Trees. 

The Point Lace Barbe. 

The Retreat. 

A Morocco Cavalier. 

Man in Europe in the Stone Age. 

Nuremberg: The Royal Castle at Nuremberg; The sa s 
Door in the Church of St. Lawrence; The Nassau 
House and Virgin’s Fountain; The Shrine of St. 
Sebald; The House of Albert Durer—His Tomb; 
The Jungfern Kuss, or Virgin, showing a victim 
within it—Interior of the Jungfern Kuss; The 
Frauenkirche, or Chureh of the Virgin. 

An Escape. 

The Chevalier d’Eon. 

A Panther Hunt. 

The Butfadero, 

Talma. 

Madame Tallien. 

“After the Hunt.” 

Hedgecourt. 

Pear! Island. 

Parsley leel. 

The Girl Detective. 

Miss Wheeler, the Heroine of Cawnpore. 

The Willow Switch. 


By Monginot. 





Chapel Cave, near Lewiston, Pa.: Entrance to Limestone 
Cave; The Old Man of the Cave; A Curious 
Fungus, 


Harvest Festival in Poland. 

A Concert of Amateurs. 

The Pet Fawn. 

A Visit to a Spanish Prison—Friends Without. 

the Baniun Tree. 

My Brief Romance. 

‘Don’t I Look Well?” 

Southern Scenes: A South Carolina Agriculturist; A 
Charleston Street Vender. 

Fatal Curiosity. 

Maximilian’s Wish. 

Mr. John Pounds. the Portsmouth Cobbler, 

An Adventure with a Catamount. 

Babies and their Belongings: A Lapland Cradle—The 
Round-about—The Go-cart—A Pad for the Head; 
The Dutch Custom—A Chinese Winter Cradle— 
Young Italy—Sioux Baby Carriage. 

My Night Lodge r. 

The Red Thrush Defending its Nest. 

Smoking Out a Tiger. 

Barney McGee, and How he Got his Wife to America. 

The Judges’ Cave, Westville, Conn.—First Headstone at 
Whalley'’s Grave—Present one; The John Dixwell 
Monument—First Stone erected at Dixwell’s Grave 

—Stone at Goffe’s Grave. 

The Diamond: Military Escort Convoving Diamonds to 
the Coast of Brazil—Diamonds Fields on the Vaal 
River, South Africa, Discovered in 1870; Diamond 
Seckers in Camp—Digging and Washing—Leaving 
Cape Town for Diamond-fields; Diamond - cutting 
Works on the Amstel, Holland—Splitting [ia- 
monds; Polishing Diamonds—Sizes of Diamonds— 
Brilliants— Roses; Diamonds and other Gems 
found with Gold—Cape Diamonds in the Rough; 
The Koh-i-Noor, Original Cutting—Plan of First 
Cutting; Recut; Simple Mode of Testing a Dia- 
mond; The Pitt Diamond Exhibited to the San 
Culottes under a Military Guard during the French 
Revolution. 

The Woman's Tailor in Bearn. 

The Widowed Duck 


This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reached 


at once a circulation seldom attained in years. 


Every Number gives 128 nages of excelient reading, embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes re: ding full of interest, timely and educational. 


The ‘* POPULAR MONTHLY ” can be found at all news-depots. 


128 Pages Quarto, 100 Illustrations, Price only 20 Cents. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50, POSTAGE FREE. 


Frank Leslie, No. 


537 Pearl Street. 


New York City. 


per an. Send for Chromo Catalogue 
J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Masa, 


$102 $25 


B§ to $2 
$12 a day at home. Agents wanted Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$20 





per day at home. Samples worth $1 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








A MONTH. Outfit worth $1 free to Agents. Excel- 
Man. Co., 151 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Dl. 








a Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


made by ONE agent in 57 days. Thirteen 
new articles, samples free. Address, 
C. M. LININGTON, Curcaco. 


If you want the best selling article 


NTS in the world and a solid gold pat- 
ent lever watch, free of cost, write 


at once to J. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, N. Y. 


orl A WEEK to Agents, Oldand Young, Male and 


Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 
$10 JA 


one day. 


$05 2 $7 














A DAY 7-Shot Nickel-plated Revolvers $3. 
a New Novelties and Chromos, Cata- 
GEO. L. FELTON & CO., New York City. 





A MONTH.—Agents wanted, male or female, 
for the best selling articles. 6,000 sold in 
Address, LAPHAM MFG. CO., Marion, 0. 
60 Agents’ Profits per week. — 
$57 Will prove it or forfeit $500. New 


article just patented. Samples sent free to all. 








Address W. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St., N. Y. 
WE WANT an agent in every town. 

YES |: Easy work at home. Write now, and we 
will start you. $8a day sure to all. SIMP- 


SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N. ¥.. 


YES | ITH, 
NEW DEPARTURE, =: 


gene wanted in every city and town in the U. 8. AN oanapa 
ntroduce a, F! a apt ig yids | R PER 
wont, Hotel veling Ex pp'y by letter or in 
84. GRANT & CO, 1.648 Home Hien bu, Gixennat, 0. 


TED Mer to travel and sell goods > 

dealers. Nopeddling. $80 a 

month, hotel and traveling expenses 

paid. Mourror MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, Onig. 

$1 Samples for trial. Best 

article out. Profit 400 

per cent. Agents make $70 

per week. /f tnempioyed send stamp for pamphlet. 
J. P. RAY & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED! Medals and TAL BIBLE Awarded 


“Svew. GENSENNIAL BIBLE 


1,800 Lllhustrations. Address for new circulars, 
A. J. HOLMAN & CQ., 930 ARCH Street, Phila 


AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 73 
copies in two days. Send for our extra terms to Agents. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadeiphia, Pa, 

AN AGEN the United States—may 

now secure steady em- 
ployment for the next eight months delivering Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Historical Register of 
the Centennial Exposition. We will negotiate 
with a limited number of GENERAL AGENTS 
who control a corps of canvassers. Address, AGENCY 


DEPARTMENT, Frank Lesuie’s PuBiisninc House, 537 
Pear! Street, New York. 


(‘HARLEY JR0SS 


AGENTS TS WANTED in every to in every town in America’ for or 


THE FATHERS STORY 














—One from every county in 








OF CHARLEY ROSS, the most togching and orbing 
story in the annals of American History. ritten by 
CHRISTIAN K. ROSS, Sales unprecedented. For 


Terms and Exclusive territory, address, JOHN KE, POTTER 
& CO., Publishers, 1 Fane 


ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES, 
A great success. Four sizes. Send stamp for 
Catalogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 








——~mao 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brance Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cutls equal to Troy Work. ' 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 





Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
post paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 


THE GREAT 


Bovs’ PAPRWwER 


of America. 





Full of Adventure, Interest and Attraction for the Young 
encouraging them to study and persevere in school. 
Stories of great merit, 

impressions. 


sure to produce favorable 





Three New Stories now running: 


A Sequel to Lion Jack, 
By Hon. P. T. Barnum, 


Whose present story has won such extraordinary 
encomiums from all. 





Billy Barlow at the Centennial, 


An amusing story, 
By Bracebridge Hemyng, 


Author of ‘“‘ Jack Harkaway.” 


The Haunted Island, 


By Oswald Gwynne. 





Issued every Tuesday. Price, 5 cents; yearly subscrip- 
tion, including postage and a fine chromo, $2.50 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 
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TAKE SCHENCK’S | 
Manprake Pitts | 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


OURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
ene malaria, in all its 
orm 

ler Complaint, 
Jaundice, Duenepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea-Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 
Disorders, &c., de. 

None _ genuine 
without the Trade- 
‘\ Mark and Signature 
| of the zovennet on 
better 
‘ sk your drug 
‘| for it. . For eit 
| cates,read little blue 
y Enemy in the 

ir. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 


WM. F. By ym & CO., Sole op renetatere, | 
No. 83 John Street, N. Y. | 


ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


Hot Springs, Ark. 




















Ss. H. STITT & CDi. 
Proprietors. 


This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 

ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 
TEE ARUiIINGTON 
Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- 
ries of modern times, and boasts ‘the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 

By a recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, the 
title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the 
Court has taken charge of and rented the property to its 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs is now incorpo- 
rated, and its affairs are administered with a commend- 
able vigor and efficiency. 


THEE 





SEES TTT TET TOPID gpsl N 


PERFUMES, 


Warranted the Finest Goods Made, 





B. T. aeoaa wet BABY SOAP, 





¥mon and deleterious 

ingredients. UNRI- 

fe i 5 ae = hemes sO 
ny) eo ‘int 

= Used in bathing chil: 

Pal, D ee eee se dren, will prevent 

a4 A > Se. tions, keep the 


skin soft and smooth, cantribate to “health, ‘and prevent disease. 
Does away with all powders, chalk or other cmolients, A cer- 


tain ventive of ing, itching, &c., in babies, the causes of 
half the crying and crossness of babyh orth ten times its 
cost to every mother and family in Christendom; packed in boxes 
Of 12 cakes, Of 6 ozs, each, and sent ane 0 dress on receipt 
of $2.50, ddress B. T. Ba shite, EW — Crry, 
BGe~ For Sale by all Druggists. 


NOW READY, 


LIVES AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


Samuel J. Tilden 


AND 
THOMAS A. HENDRIOKS, 
Democratic Nominees for President and Vice- 
+ President of the United States, 
With PoRTRAITS AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By C. EDWARDS LESTER, 


Author of ‘‘Our First Hundred Years,” ‘Life and 
Public Services of Charles Sumner,” etec., etc, 





“. ... It is ably written, is full of interesting data, 
and is altogether one of the best arguments in favor of 
the principles it advocates that could be suggested to 
readers. ’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

*,* Written from material furnished by the distin- 
guished statesmen, and by their authority. Every one 
is anxious to learn of the early life, public acts, private 
virtues and exemplary careers of the Reform Governor 
and the Constitutional Advocate. The volume gives 
the proceedings of the Convention at St. Jonis, the Ad- 
dresses, Letters of Acceptance, with the Leading Speeches 
of Governor Tilden during his long and earnest battles 
for reform, and contests with and victory over the New 
York Tammany Ring and the Great Canal Combination. 


Price, in paper COVETS ..........eeeeees 50 cts. 
Price, in cloth COVErS.......cccescceece $1.00 


For sale at all Bookstores, or sent postpaid to any address 
in the United States on receipt of price. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


~~ e XA ~~ 
-N aac 
pou 











THE LIGHT THAT REALLY “SHINES FOR ALL.” 


“ The American public will feel grateful to New York illustrated journalism for what it 
has done in the interest of justice.” 
(General Cushing, United States Minister to Spain. 








WHITE LABEL, OLD STYLE. 


EINHARD & CO., Coblenz. 


VE. CLICQUOT PONSARDIN CHAMPAGNES, 


1874. 


These wines are acknowledged to be the finest products of France, Fit are for sale by all first-class wine-dealers., 


HOCK and MOSELLE WINES. 


HENRY G. SCHMIDT & CO.. : Sole Agents, 


8 Beaver Street, New 


YELLOW LABEL, DRY. 


FINKE & CO., Bordeaux, 


CLARETS and SAUTERNES. 





TILDEN or HAYES 
Campaign Outfits. 


CAPES, CAPS OR HATS, 
TORCHES, LANTERNS, 
All kinds ; 
BELTS, BADGES, CHARMS, Etc, 
A CoMPLETE OUTFIT, consisting 
of Colored Cape and Cap, Swing 
Torch and Stick, only $1.50 per 


\\ ian. 
\\ WARD B. SNYDER, 
Manufacturer, 


tel Fulton Street, u.¥. e 





COMFORT FOR THE FEET, 


All who would have feet free from 
MA corns, dress the feet with a view to 
2 health, good taste and comfort, 


Shoes made on our lasts, modeled 
\ from nature—an essentially differ- 
va 






ent sty |le—and 
latest improve- 
ments. They 
press the foot 
evenly, giving 
) elasticity in walk- 

. =~ ing, and by the 
ingenuity of their construction they appear smaller than 
they really are, giving an elegant appearance even to 
the largest and ‘clumsiest feet. 


EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
81 Nassau Street, West Side, x Y.. 


A NEW BOOK IN PRESS. 





Jules Verne’s New Story, 


MICHAEL STROGOFF, 


From Moscow to Irkoutsk, 
Translated from the French by E. G. Walraven, 


Is now in press, and will be for sale at all news-stands 
and book-stores, The book is beautifully illustrated, 


bound in stiff paper covers, and sold at the popular price, 


20 CENTS. 


Be sure to buy and read this best work of this most 
remarkable writer. Admirers of ‘‘The Mysterious 
Island,’’ ‘‘Three Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,”’ 
‘*From the Earth to the Moon,” etc., etc., have a rich 


treat before them in 


Michael Strogoff. 


Ask your newsdealer for it, or send 20 cents, and 


receive the book by return mail, postpaid. Address, 


Frank Leslie, Publisher, 537 Pearl St., N. Y. 





SENT FREE, 


Samples of Cloths, Fashion-Plate, with full directions for 
ordering Clothing by mail—/it guaranteed—by 


Freeman & Woodruff 


(A. Freeman, late of Freeman & Burr), 


CLOTHIERS, | **""3-5:” 


NS of pA Byer, Style, and Price, 
$3 to $ ee 


REVOLVERS *, ey $ hes Shooters, from 
5 ° 


All Kinds of Spurtsmen’s Goods. 
Write for Price-list to 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











®LO RENOW 


WILSON. 
SHUTTLE SEWING | 
MACHINE 
THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST FIRST 
CLASS MACHINE | 
INTHE WORLD | 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE | 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM} 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
MENTS..: FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS. 


AMATEUR WORKERS 


Can find everything they desire 


RARE: FANCY WOODS 


And Four Books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged Catalogue and 
Price-list (4th edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th to 6th St., F R., N.Y. 


Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


Do Your Own Printing! 


$ Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their ponting and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
S Boy in Amateur Printing. The C=] - 























CICELSIOR 


we great fun ani 


Penta ing. Send two stamps for full cata- 


Pre eel oer EY Ty Meriden, Comm. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 

SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 

CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 





TIN-PLATE, 








687 Peart STREET, N. ¥ 





Pommery “Sec” Champagne. -. Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


[JNEE 


PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 
92 Bleecker Street, New York. 
173 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohfo. 











‘“THE BRUNSWICK,’ 

Boylston, Corner Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

This new and commodious structure is now completed 
and ready for the reception of guests. The house is fire- 
proof, and contains every modern improvement, includ- 
ing a passenger and baggage elevator. It is elegantly 
furnished, is centrally located, in the most fashionable 
part of the city, near the Public Garden, Library and 
Common, and as convenient to the Railroad Depots and 
Theatres as any first-class Hotel in the city. 
No pains or money will be spared to make the Bruns- 
wick take rank with the best hotels in this country. 
Horse-cars pass the doors. J. W. Woxcort, Prop’r. 


JUNE. JULY. 
THE SUMMER CAPITAL. 


Leland’s Ocean Hotel, 


LONG BRANCH, 
NOW OPEN. 


Charles & Warren Leland. 
AUGUST. SEPT. 
MARVIN 


SAFE & SCALE 


COMPANY 


Manufacture First Class Goods. 
EXAMINE BEFORE BUYING. 
265 Broadway, New York. 


721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
117 Seneca Street, Cleveland. 


Improved Field, Marine, Opera 
and Tourist’s Glasses, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu- 
man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
Broadway, N. Y. Catalogues mailed by inclosing stamp. 


SPECIAL OPENING 


French Suits & Cloaks, 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Will offer on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, for the 
accommodation of STRANGERS visiting the CITY and 
others, a choice selection of NOVELTIES in 


Paris-made Suits and Cloaks, 


Together with their OWN WELL-KNOWN 
MANUFACTURE. 


FUR DEPARTMENT 


NOW OPEN. 
With a fine assortment of CHOICE FINE FURS for 
LADIES and CHILDREN, of every description. 


Seal Skin Cloaks, Sacques, 


Etc., Etc,. Etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner [9th Street. 


DRY GOODS at RETAIL 


For the special accommodation of visitors and others 
desiring to make their Fall and Winter purchases befo:e 
leaving town, 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


have opened, to ak their wants, a magnificent assort- 
ment of the jatest NOVELTIES in’ 


“# ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FANCY DRESS FABRICS, 


Also, PLAIN MATERIALS in all the fashionable tinte 
specially adapted for 
House Dresses and Costumes. 


“T.VONS SILEsS” 


From the most celebrated manufactories. 


Black, Fancy Figured, & Plain Colored, 


Combining all the CHOICE and DESIRABLE SHADES, 
which we will CONTINUE to offer at LAST SEASON’S 


UNPRECEDENTED LOW PRICES 
Notwithstanding the large advance in the Raw Material 
VALLEY KASHMIR 


India ‘Camel’s Hair Shawls. 
‘Importation Fall, 1876,” 


The largest and finest stock to be found in the city. 





























FERED, 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 





HARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent, 


65 Broap St., New York. 


BROADWAY, corner 19th Street, 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN EVER BEFORE OF- 





cy and How it Works—with numerous Illustrations, The cheanest. 
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Now Ready, Frank Leslie’s POPULAR MONTHLY for September.—‘‘ What Shall We Do with Our Indians?” Our Indian Poli 


